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The Life of Millais. 


T is always rather a 
question whether 
it is desirable that 
the life of an emi- 
nent man should 
be written by a 
member of his 
own family. Such 
a biographer will, 

m no doubt, be likely 
eS sa to be more in- 
timately acquainted with the inner life of 
the subject of his memoir than a stranger 
would be. On the other hand, he can hardly 
‘be expected to be an impartial critic. If the 
memoir is to be a critical summary of the 
genius and works of the person who is 
‘the subject of it, and of his position in 
regard to his contemporaries in the same 
field, it is better done by a stranger. Of 
this we had an excellent example recently in 
Mr. Mackail’s biography of William Morris, 
reviewed not long since in our pages ; one 
‘of the most impartial and carefully-con- 
sidered biographies we have seen, and 
which embodied a great deal of very sound 
artistic criticism. If, on the other hand, we 
want simply a record of a man’s life and 
feelings and tastes, the near relative will 
probably supply it best. 

This is the justification of Mr. Millais’ 
Diography of his father,* which gives us a 
detailed and realistic portrait of a man whose 
personal character was as interesting and 
admirable as his artistic work. The interest 
‘of the book lies, in fact, entirely in the 
‘Subject, for it is totally devoid of literary 
power, and such a mistake as making Mil- 
lais say that he “had read Browning’s Cor- 
dille, and could make nothing of a great deal 
of it,” seems to argue either that the bio- 
Stapher was actually unacquainted with the 
hame of Browning’s most remarkable poem 
<“Sordello”), or that the proofs have been 
very carelessly corrected. We get the facts, 
however, in sufficient array to enable us 
‘to form a very lifelike idea of Millais as a 
man, and of the circumstances attending the 
inception and execution of many of his 
greatest pictures; and if the author has no 
“critical philosophy of art to present us with, 
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that is of the less consequence in the 
biography of an artist who appears to have 
had no theories about art himself, or at all 
events said nothing about them—the nearest 
approach to anything of the kind is his 
Significant remark, in reference to the 
amount of detail in the “P.RB.” pictures, 
“if you do not begin by doing too much 
you will end by doing too little ”“—and 
whose artistic career may be taken as an 
illustration of the simple principle that the 
best painter is the one who can paint best. 

In one general criticism which has been 
passed on the book in other quarters we 
concur, viz., that the author gives too much 
prominence to the oppositions of. criticism 
which Millais encountered during the earlier 
part of his life, so that a reader who took 
his ideas entirely from the biography would 
imagine that Millais must have been one of 
the most unfortunate and persecuted of 
artists. He had his detractors, no doubt, at 
all times, from the Press critics down to 
such compliments as that of the Society lady 
who commenced a dinner-table conversation 
with him by saying “Have you seen the 
Academy? Don’t you think the Millais are 
quite too awful this year?” And he had 
more to complain of, at one time, from the 
Royal Academy, which viewed with jealousy 
the success of a young artist on lines other 
than their conventional ones, and which he 
finally bullied into submission by his own 
sheer force of character and belief in himself. 
But these things are . disproportionately 
developed in the life, considering that in 
fact Millais enjoyed a career of quite 
exceptional prosperity—as he said himself 
shortly before his death, “I have had a 
good time”; nor must it be forgotten 
that some of the criticisms, not as. to 
execution (for there Millais was never 
defective), but as to the conception and 
treatment of a subject, were not without 
truth, and cannot be gainsaid even now. 
With another charge which has been made 
against the author, of too universal an admi- 
ration for all Millais’ pictures, we have not 
much sympathy. In a critical sense he is 
rather too all-round, certainly, and does not 
seem to discriminate at all; but it is not 
often we have to differ from him; and, as a 
son writing the life of his father, Mr. Millais 
is in the fortunate position that, on the 
whole, the more he admires his father’s 
work the more likely he is to be right. 








Millais, as has long been well known, was 
precocious in his childhood beyond most 
future great painters; the story of his being 
so small at the time when he obtained the 
Society of Arts silver medal for a drawing, 
that the chairman who was presenting the 
medals could not see his head above the 
desk, and thought ‘“‘the gentleman was a 
long time in coming up,” is already familiar 
in one form or another; and we learn here 
that at the age of four he was continually at 
work with a pencil, generally lying on the 
floor covering sheets of paper with all kinds 
of figures. He was admitted an Academy 
student at. the age of ten. Some of 
his early drawings, of which fac-similes 
are given, are, as might be expected, 
most remarkable, especially a “ Portrait of 
an Old Gentleman” drawn in pencil at 
the age of nine, and in which the delibe- 
rate and careful shading and modelling of 
all the details of the wrinkled face shows 
how early he had acquired that painstaking 
truthfulness in detail which characterised his 
mature work. His first cheque for. artistic 
work, one for 5/. (made out to “ Master 
Millais”) given him by an old gentleman 
who subsequently screwed and bullied him 
to the extent of causing a most unusual out- 
break of downright temper on Millais’ part, 
gratified him so much that he decorated it 
with a sketch, on the back, of himself at 
work at his easel; facsimiles of the back 
and front of this celebrated cheque are given. 

Referring the reader to the book, however, 
for many other pleasant and interesting 
details of the artist’s early days, we may 
best employ our space by considering some 
of the principal subjects in connexion with 
Millais’ art on which the biography throws 
some new light. One of these is in regard 
to the Pre-Raphaelites and Millais’ early con- 
nexion with them. Sir J. Millais gave some 
explanation to his son, as late as 1896, in 
regard to the supposed influence of Rossetti 
upon his early style; which influence he 
denied explicitly. He said, “My pictures 
would have been exactly the same if I had 
never seen or heard of Rossetti.” The Pre- 
Raphaelites, he said, “had but one idea—to 
present on canvas what they saw in Nature”; 
and if this ideal could ever ‘have been said 
to be Rossetti’s, it remained so, at all events, 
only for a very short time. It was so, per- 
haps, in the picture which he never finished 
— Found.” But in the main, even from 
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that early period, Rossetti was an idealist, 
painting imaginary scenes and people, and 
treating them in his own way. Millais, who 
has been spoken of as one who had thrown 
off the yoke of Pre-Raphaelitism, in reality 
was consistent with its main object, to paint 
faithfully from Nature, all his life—far more 
so than Rossetti ever was; only he acquired 
the art of doing it in a broader manner. His 
own career in fact, was exactly in accordance 
with the spirit of his own remark quoted 
above, that you must begin by doing too 
much in painting or you will end by doing 
too little. The breadth and facility of hand- 
ling of his later paintings was the direct 
result of painstaking study of detail in his 
earlier days, 

There is no doubt, however, that in 
Millais’ remarkable early painting, “Isabella,” 
this close attention to detail did lead him to 
a neglect of atmosphere, the figures appear- 
ing all to come up to the same plane, or 
nearly so; making the picture look, as some 
one put it, as if aroller had been passed over 
it. Nevertheless, for character and colour 
it is one of the most remarkable pictures ever 
produced by a young artist at the commence- 
ment of his career, and it really gives the 
feeling of the time andof the poem. What one 
complains of is that some of his works which 
are masterpieces of painting are not in tone 
with their subject. ‘‘The Carpenter's Shop” 
is an exquisite work in drawing and paint- 
ing, but as a conception of a scene in the 
childhood of Christ it is commonplace and 
prosaic, and appeared more so in conjunction 
with the quotation attached to it when it was 
first exhibited—“I was wounded in the 
house of my friends.” The ‘ Mariana” is a 
very fine picture, but itis not in the key of 
Tennyson’s poem; “St. Agnes Eve” is a 
still finer one, a wonderful work in its 
dream-like colour and texture; but it is not 
an illustration of Keats’s poem; the figure 
wants beauty and the costume and its treat- 
ment are too prosaic, Yet in contrast with 
this we have that exquisite conception 
of “Ferdinand and Ariel,” as wild in 
fancy as Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest ” itself, and 
the solemn poetry of the ‘Vale of Rest,” 
which latter we regard as one of the most 
wonderful pictures ever painted, in its com- 
bination of splendid execution with deep 
pathos of meaning. That is one of the 
curious points about Millais’ work; he is 
sometimes poetic and imaginative, sometimes 
only realistic; the poetic element in him 
seems to come and go by fits and flashes, 
one cannot tell how or why. 

Referring to some of the information given 
in regard to special pictures, there is one 
curious point in regard to the ‘“ Huguenot.” 
One of the criticisms made on its first ap- 
pearance, especially by painters of the old 
school of misty detail, was that the wall 
behind was too strongly relieved and the 
figures seemed almost as if let into it; a 
criticism which is not without its point, even 
at the present day. The history shows how 
this came about; Millais painted the wall 
(of course with his usual conscientious care) 
before he had even designed the figures, 
being in a place where there was a wall 
that would suit the purpose. The criticism 
that the arm of the man could not reach so 
far round the girl’s neck is, as might be sup- 
posed, incorrect—we have seen it tried by 
two people of the same _ proportionate 
height ; but we can never quite share the 
general feeling about this work, which has a 














touch of sentimentality about it. Another 
interesting detail is given in regard to “ The 
Vale of Rest,” in which it appears that the 
remarkable figure of the nun digging in the 
foreground, and in which the exertion of 
lifting the spadeful of earth is so admir- 
ably conveyed, cost the painter such worry 
that at last, while he was out, his 
family took possession of the picture and 
locked it up, in order to get his mind off it 
for a time ; a high-handed manceuvre which 
proved quite successful; after the artist had 
relieved his mind a little over some lighter 
and less exacting work, the picture was 
restored to him, and, coming to it again with 
a rested eye and mind, he had no difficulty 
in seeing at once what was wanted to bring 
the figure right. In regard to another point 
of considerable interest the author disap- 
points us. He commences saying that 
he has some special remarks to make 
in regard to the painting of ‘The Knight 
Errant;” but this is only to tell us, what 
any acquainted with the stupidity of 
the British public might have guessed, that 
the subject caused a shock to the suscepti- 
bilities of Mrs. Grundy, and that Millais in 
consequence found it for a long time impos- 
sible to dispose of it. What would have 
interested us more in regard to this picture 
—one of the most beautiful, both in artistic 
treatment and in moral elevation of sentiment, 
that has ever been painted—would have been 
to know what was its origin ; what led Millais 
in this one case to paint a nude picture, 
the solitary known example in his whole 
career, and what suggested that particular 
subject to him. To an artist, the contrasted 
effect of the nude figure and the figure in 
armour, on the opposite sides of the tree 
trunk, might have been sufficient suggestion ; 
but the expression in the face of the knight 
raises it toa far higher level than a mere 
piece of pictorial effect. That Millais 
attached no little value to the painting is 
evident from the fact that he took the 
trouble afterwards to repaint the lady’s head 
in its present position, as turned away from 
the spectator; an alteration which wonder- 
fully enhances its expressive effect. 

In regard to the far inferior work of the 
earlier period, “‘ The Rescue,” there are very 
full details. It was a picture painted under 
difficulties :— 

“ Baker, a stalwart model, was the fireman, and 
he had to hold three children in the proper attitudes 
and bear their weight as long as he could, whilst the 
children were encouraged and constrained to do 
their part to the utmost. The strain could never be 
kept up for long, and the acrobatic feat had to be 
repeated over and over again for more than one 
sitting, till Millais had secured the action and pro- 
portion of the various figures... . The effect of 
the glare was managed by the interposition of a sheet 
of coloured glass of proper hue between the group (or 
part of it at a time) and the window. The processes 
employed in painting were most careful, and 
indeed slow, so that what Millais would have 
done in his later days in a week, took months in 
those earlier days. It was his practice then to 
paint piecemeal, and finish parts of his pictures, as 
he went on. White, mixed with copal, was generally 
laid on where he intended to work for the day, and 
was painted into and finished whilst wet, the whole 
drying together. The nightdresses of the children 
were executed in this manner. Strontian yellow 
was mixed with the white, and then rose-madder 
mingled with copal, floated, as it were, over the 
solid but wet paint—a difficult process, and so 
ticklish that as soon as a part was finished the 
canvas had to be laid on its back till the colour had 
dried sufficiently to render the normal position on 
the easel a safe one.” 


It was about the hanging of this picture 
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that Millais bullied the older members of the 
Academy so that they took it down from the 
unfavourable position in which they had at 
first placed it, and hung it to satisfy him; 
and he was quite right to have taken his 
own part in this manner. Throughout his 
career, though without an atom of what could 
be called conceit, Millais had a thorough 
and wholesome belief in himself, and fore- 
saw his future position. At the same 
time we cannot share the opinion of the 
author and others as to the relative place of 
this painting among Millais’ productions. To. 
us it has always appeared a comparatively 
coarse work, suited to the popular taste, and 
not altogether satisfactory even in execution, 
as regards the figure of the mother, which 
is curiously lacking in any indication of 
figure at all; it is only a night-dress with 
a head at the top. The head itself is very 
beautiful and expressive. 

The subject of the sale of “ Bubbles” to 
Messrs. Pears, and the use made of it as an 
advertisement by them, has been the occa- 
sion, as our readers have doubtless noticed, 
of a good deal of correspondence in the 
Times, Messrs. Pears’ agent having objected 
to the account given in the biography as in- 
correct. After comparing all the correspon- 
dence and the account given in the biography, 
our conclusion is that Mr. Millais had no- 
real evidence to the effect that his father 
was “furious” at the idea, and that it is un- 
likely that he was. Many inferior artists 
would have been so; but Millais had 
nothing “high - faluting ” about him ; 
he was a good - natured, sensible, com- 
mon- sense man, as well as a_ great 
painter, and we do not believe he was likely 
to have regarded the reproduction of his 
picture in (as he admitted) a very admirable 
chromo-lithograph, and its appearance on the 
walls, as an insult to go into heroics about. 
What we have no doubt did make him angry 
was such an insinuation as that introduced 
into a well-known sensational novei, that he 
had favoured the scheme as an advertise- 
ment of his own art; and we have no doubt 
his letter to the novelist (of which we can 
only judge from her reply) was a pretty stiff 
one. No man would have hated and 
despised such an idea more than he. But 
except in that respect we are inclined to 
think that the statement of Messrs. Pears’ 
agent is in the main correct—and no dis- 
credit to Millais either. 

The criticism that ‘ Millais was not a great 
landscape painter,” but simply chose a sub- 
ject and worked at it with relentless truth, 
which the author quotes in order to confute 
it, has more truth in it than he quite admits. 
He painted one great landscape, “ Over the 
Hills,” and one which in a way is still finer, 
“Murthly Moss,” and which Millais himself 
liked better than most things he had done; 
but which will perhaps hardly bear the 
epithet “great.” It is not a “picture” so 
muchas a “scene,” painted with the greatest 
truth and in a style in which breadth and 
delicacy are happily united ; but it is still a 
little too much of a mere transcript. Millals 
could hardly do anything without putting his 
genius into it, but he was not a great land- 
scape painter in the sense in which Turnet, 
for instance, and Constable were. 

We have only space to sum up a few more 
of the characteristics which are to be gleaned 
from the biography, The author quotes 
Trollope’s eloquent testimony to Millais 
gifts and thoroughness asa book illustrator 
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“In every figure that he drew it was his 
object to promote the views of the writer 
whose work he had undertaken to illustrate, 
and he never spared himself any pains in 
studying the work so as to enable him to do 
so;” and what we know of Millais’ book 
illustrations entirely justifies this praise. It 
will surprise many to find that he was a 
capital comic artist; many facsimiles of his 
work of this kind are given. In regard 
to his power of work, Mr. Gladstone 
is quoted as having said of him, “I 
never saw such a power of concentration 
in anyman. I donot think I was in his studio 
for that portrait more than five hours and a 
half altogether.” Sir Wm. Richmond, in 
some recollections which he contributes to 
the book, says “Ido not think design, gud 
design, which had not in it some human 
interest, had much to say to him, and I 
imagine, or rather I gathered from his con- 
yersation, that his admiration for Greek art 
was more cultivated than spontaneous. 
While he was a poet he was also a novelist ; 
people interested him more than things.” 
This we imagine is true in the main, and 
this accounts for the absence of design in 
his landscapes; and yet we remember a 
book-plate of his which was one of the best 
bits of decorative design on a small scale 
we have seen. 

One of the main facts, however, which 
those who did not already know it will 
gather from the biography, is that Millais the 
man took precedence of Millais the artist. 
He was no mere painter, and he never posed 
specially as an artist. Essentially he was 
a cheerful, kindly, noble- minded English 
gentleman, loving healthy exercises and 
open-air life and field sports, and of a 
character of such goodness and open- 
heartedness as must have made him a 
favourite with all who knew him. One 
correspondent, Arthur Lempriere, the friend 
who sat to Millais for the figure of The 
Huguenot, speaking of his recollections of 
Millais as a schoolboy, writes, “During the 
many years I knew him I never once recollect 
his losing his temper or saying an unkind 
word to any one;” and this seems to have 
been pretty nearly the case throughout his 
life. Some of the letters printed might have 
been omitted; they are occasionally on 
rather trivial subjects, the multiplication of 
letters being rather a common fault with 
biographers. But on the whole there is 
little in the biography which could have 
been spared, and the author, though in a 
rambling fashion, has succeeded in giving us 
a vivid impression of a man whose character 
seems the more admirable and noble the 
more we learn about him. 
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NOTES. 


Offerin RECURRING to this subject, and 
Commissions to to the remark of a correspon- 

omemectss dent quoted in the Note in 
our last issue, as to what could be done to 
put a stop to the offer by building manu- 
facturers of improper commissions to archi- 
tects, it occurs to us to add that we think a 
great deal might be done to put a stop to 
this reprehensible practice, so insulting to 
the architectural profession, if architects 
who receive such offers would make a 
uniform practice of informing any manu- 
facturer who sends circulars of that 
Kind that they will under no circum- 
Stances employ him or specify his goods. 





We have no doubt that these offers are 
received by many architects who, though 
they would not for a moment entertain them, 
content themselves with merely tearing the 
thing in two and throwing it into the waste- 
paper basket, with perhaps the accompani- 
ment of a “swear word” to relieve their 
feelings. If, instead of that, every archi- 
tect would keep a black list of firms 
who have offered him a pecuniary advan- 
tage if he will specify their goods, and on 
receiving any such offer would immedi- 
ately write to the firm concerned and say 
‘In consequence of your offer of a com- 
mission I have added your name to the 
list of firms whose work will not be intro- 
duced into my buildings,” the practice would 
probably be abandoned before very long. It 
would be a little extra trouble to do this, but 
that would be better than letting the practice 
go on through mere inaction. 





, Mr. HARSTON, who is well 
Housing of the 
Working known to many of our readers, 
Classes. = noints out in a communication 
to the Press that under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act if a dwelling-house is 
unfit and not reasonably capable of being 
made fit for human habitation, then the 
compensation shall be the value of the land, 
and of the materials of the building thereon. 
While this, no doubt, is so, it has also to be 
noticed that public money is being spent in 
buying up these unhealthy areas (the 
landowners getting large compensation) 
simply because they are so unhealthy as to 
be a public danger. The first thing which 
sets in motion the machinery of the Act of 
1890 is that a Local Authority must be satis- 
fied that ‘‘a certain area” is unhealthy and 
that “ the evils cannot be effectually removed 
except by an improvement scheme ;” so 
that a landowner who has allowed his pro- 
perty to get into so bad a state that it is 
unfit for habitation obtains the advantage of 
selling his land to a public authority at 
compulsory price, which is always high. 
Having got the uttermost farthing out 
of his wretched tenants, the public 
authority kindly steps in and_ relieves 
him of his property at a_ satisfactory 
price. Why should not the public authority 
compel the landlord to clear away his 
rubbishy tenements and either build proper 
habitations or get no interest on his capital ? 
Why should the landlord be really rewarded 
for bad houses? For the worse the houses 
become the nearer the area is to becoming 
unhealthy, and to being taken off his hands. 
We have said over and over again that it is 
necessary to prevent areas from becoming 
unhealthy. The action of the Act of 1890 is 
rather to cause them to become unfit for 
human habitation. 


National Gallery THE architect of this building, 
of British © Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, held a 
as reception on Monday last for a 
number of invited guests to view the additions 
to the Gallery. The additions more than 
double the available space for the exhibition 
of pictures, including, besides, an admirable 
sculpture hall. This is probably the most 
valuable feature of Sir Henry Tate’s new 
gift. British sculpture is much neglected, 
and a permanent gallery will both interest 
the public and encourage the sculptors. 
The beautiful “Eve” of Mr. Brock, R.A.— 
an unfinished marble, the gift of Sir Henry 
Tate—is shown in this hall, and should 





encourage other donors of art to similar 
generosity. The other rooms consist of six 
large and two small galleries for pic- 
tures, of the same character and design 
as the original building. The trustees 
do not possess pictures to fill them. Mr. 
Watts’s pictures are to be moved from the 
small octagonal room they now occupy (and 
where they are very badly lighted) to a 
separate room of their own, and Sir Henry 
Tate’s own collection is to be spread over 
two rooms. Architecturally the new galleries 
exhibit more refinement of detail than the 
old ones, unless it is in the single instance of 
the Doric columns supporting the roof of the 
sculpture gallery; these are too heavy and 
look clumsy for the work they have to do, 
Externally the new buildings exhibit plain 
masonry of sturdy and restful proportions. 





The Temple IN a letter to the Zimes of 
of Wednesday Mr. Frank Dillon 
Karnac. gives a quotation from the 
Egyptian Gazette in regard to the results of 
an investigation made on the part of the 
Egyptian Government into the cause of the 
recent fall of eleven columns of the Hypo- 
style Hallat Karnac. The statement is that 
the commission appointed to make the in- 
quiry came to the conclusion that the disaster 
was mainly owing to the removal of déris 
from the floor of the temple, which had acted 
as a partial support to the columns, and 
that owing to this removal the water had 
more play round the bases of the columns, 
“already weakened by the infiltration of 
salts.” This, if correct, indicates in how 
precarious a state this great architectural 
monument must be, and how necessary it is 
that immediate steps should be taken to put 
all that remains of it in a state of security. 
The world cannot afford to lose the remains 
of so great an architectural monument for 
want of a little care and expenditure. 





.. In his recent “ Intermezzi” 

The Medici - 
Torso and Parthe- (p. 17 ff.) Professor Furt- 
non Pediment. wangler ingeniously suggested 
that the famous Medici torso of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts was the original statue that 
once occupied the centre place of the east 
pediment of the Parthenon. Thetheory was so 
pleasing as well as plausible that it became 
at once popular. In the new /Jakhreshefte 
of the Austrian Archzeological Institute (II., 2) 
Dr. P. Hermann contends that this theory is 
untenable. His objections are based on the 
discovery of two replicas of the Medici 
Athene, which are now in the court of the 
Casa de Pilatos at Seville. One of these 
has, unlike the Medici torso, a genuine 
antique head, though it is disfigured by a 
modern helmet. Dr. Hermann’s argument is 
far too long and complex to be even sum- 
marised here; but we draw attention to 
his article because of its interest in con- 
nexion with the Medici torso and the 
Parthenon pediment. Dr. Furtwangler will 
doubtless take up the question, and we hope 
the matter will be threshed out before his 

restoration finds its way into handbooks, 





Archeological 1HE full programme of the 

Tours ofthe archzeological tours annually 
German Institute. | dertaken by the German 
Institute at Athens has just been published 
in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrifts 
for November 18. The Peloponnesian tour 
takes place from April 9-20, and includes, as 
usual, Mycenz, Olympia, and Delphi. May 
a 
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15-20 is devoted to Troy. The tour through 
the islands of the A°gean presents, besides 
the usual items, a new feature, z.¢., a visit to 
Crete. Two sites, Kandia and Kanea, are 
to be inspected. In view of the Cretan 
excavations, to which we recently called 
attention, this visit to Crete is of special 
interest. By May the work of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund should be well under way. 
The various tours will be, as usual, ‘ perso- 
nally conducted” by the head of the German 
Institute, Dr. Dérpfeld, and as the number 
of students who can be accommodated on a 
small Greek steamer is necessarily limited, 
early application for places is recommended. 














AN executive committee has 
been formed, with Professor 
Pelham as chairman, for the 
establishment of a British School at Rome, 
which, though on somewhat the same lines as 
the British School at Athens, would have in 
some respects a wider field for work. It is to 
form arecognised British centre of study and 
research, and itis hoped that it would form 
a training ground for students fresh from the 
Universities or other institutions, who would 
receive there the help and guidance which 
are perhaps more needed in Rome, with its 
complex history and varied interests, than 
anywhere else, and that it would also prove 
of assistance to British visitors anxious for 
information and advice in the study of the 
perplexing confusion of monuments with 
which the traveller is confronted in Rome, 
The Prospectus also points out that “It 
is not only to those who are interested 
in classical history or archeology that the 
proposed school should be of service, but 
equally to students of Christian antiquities, 
of medizeval history, of palzeography, and of 
Italian art.” It is estimated that an initial 
outlay of 3,000/. would be required, to secure 
an adequate home for the School, and an 
income of 1,000/. a year. Those who wish 
to assist by donations or subscriptions 
should communicate with Mr. Walter Leaf 
(the Hon. Treasurer of the British School at 
Athens), at 6, Sussex-place, N.W. The pro- 
ject has our full sympathy, and we hope the 
School will be successfully established. 


A British School 
at Rome. 





THE description of a test of the 
fire-resisting qualities of a par- 
tition, given in No. 27 of the 
publications of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, is useful as indicating the 
necessity of thoroughly tight and uniform 
packing where slag wool is used as the 
principal material for checking the action of 
fire. The partition tested in this case was 
constructed of 3 in. by 3 in. studs, spaced 
14 in. from centre to centre. The entire 
area of both sides of the partition was 
covered with wire netting, 1} in. mesh and 
yy in. thick, secured to the studs with iron 
staples. Over the wire netting, and covering 
the face of all the timber was placed asbestos 
board ,', in. thick and 6 in. wide, thus 
overlapping the studs by 1} in. on each 
side. The space between the studs, inside 
the wire netting, was packed with silicate 
cotton (slag wool). Finally, the whole struc- 
ture was covered on both sides with 2 in. 
tongued and grooved match-boarding nailed 
to the studs with wire nails. The gas-fire 
was lighted at 4.15 p.m., and at 4.30 the 
inside boarding was a sheet of flame; by 
4.42 it was practically destroyed, and at 4.43 
the first flame came through the outside of 
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the partition. At 4.45 the outside woodwork 
was burning in two places. At 4.52 no silicate 
cotton could be seen in the partition at 
the points where the boarding was burnt 
through. The note by Mr. Sachs, the chair- 
man of the committee, is to the effect that in 
his opinion the silicate cotton was imper- 
fectly and loosely packed at the points 
where the fire broke through to the exterior. 
The conclusion is that silicate cotton filling, 
to be effective in checking fire, must be 
tightly and uniformly packed, which it is 
assumed was not the case here. The parti- 
tion, it should be noted, was erected by the 
manufacturers, not by the employés of the 
Fire Prevention Committee. 





The Water HE water question has reached 
Supply of almost the same stage in Phila- 
Philadelphia. 


delphia as in London; up to 
the present time the supply of water in both 
has been obtained from polluted rivers, and 
in both the choice has to be made—with 
what help can be obtained trom the Reports 
of Commissioners—between the continued 
use of river water safeguarded by filtra- 
tion and the conveyance of pure water 
from more or less distant mountains. 
The three Commissioners of Philadelphia 
have unanimously reported in favour of the 
use of filtered river water. In reaching this 
decision, they have evidently been in- 
fluenced very largely by the question of 
cost. To bring mountain water to the city 
by gravitation would not only be an 
expensive operation, but it would involve 
the waste of the existing pumping appara- 
tus. At the same time the mountain 
water cannot be guaranteed against “an 
occasional and temporary pollution... . 
by disease germs from man and animals, 
. . . mor can an_ occasional _ taste, 
due to vegetable matter, be _ entirely 
avoided.” Two methods of filtration are 
mentioned, which the Commissioners dis- 
tinguish as “slow” and “rapid.” The 
former is the ordinary filtration through 
sand; and as the efficacy of this method has 
been demonstrated by experience, and as 
its annual cost “will not materially differ” 
from that of rapid filtration, the Commis- 
sioners recommend its adoption. In 
“rapid” filtration, also, a bed of sand 
is employed, but as the water is passed 
through it more rapidly, it “requires the use 
of a coagulating substance to prevent objec- 
tionable organisms and suspended matter 
from passing through.” What is the nature 
of this “coagulating substance” and what 
tests of its efficacy as a filtering medium 
have been made, the summary of the Report 
of the Commissioners does not state. The 
chief interest of the Report, as far as London 
is concerned, lies in the fact that filtration 
is, by the Philadelphian experts accounted, 
an adequate protection against the impurities 
in sewage-polluted river water. 





Most users are content with 
the knowledge that asphalt is 
a natural product coming under 
the head of bituminous substances, and that 
its composition varies according to the source 
of supply. Others possessed of more in- 
quiring dispositions are acquainted with the 
characteristics of different varieties described 
as Trinidad asphalt, elaterite, gilsonite, 
nigrite, chapapote, &c. When, however, 
further knowledge is sought, ‘there is not 
much to be acquired beyond the fact that 
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asphalt seems to be the final result of 
changes in organic matter, in which the fo]. 
owing sequence is supposed to be observed - 
naptha, petroleum, mineral tar, asphalt, 
Geological theories, we know, are founded 
on conjectural rather than on substantia] 
bases, and they do not throw any Clearly 
defined rays of light on the subject. Some 
theorists contend that asphalt originates 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter, 
others attribute its formation to the distilla- 
tion of animal matter, and others again 
regard both animal and vegetable substances 
as being concerned in its production. The 
question is still one regarding which those 
who practice applied science await enlighten- 
ment from the followers of experimental 
science. It is therefore interesting to notice 
the results obtained by Professor Day, of 
Swarthmore College, U.S.A., and, although 
by no means conclusive, they constitute an 
important step in the right direction. Pro- 
fessor Day has studied American asphalts 
for several years, and has now succeeded in 
producing a substance apparently identical 
with gilsonite from fresh fish and wood, and 
another resembling elaterite from fish alone. 
In the first experiment a mixture of herrings 
and pine wood were distilled, and the 
mixed oil and water were condensed. After 
separation, the oil was further distilled until 
finally the retort contained only a_ black, 
mobile, homogeneous fluid, which on cooling 
solidified into a shining mass, so closely 
resembling gilsonite that it was impossible 
to discern any difference. Repeated experi- 
ment always produced the same result, 
Another set of experiments, conducted with 
fish alone, gave artificial elaterite, and others 
with wood alone seemed to point to the 
origin of nigrite. Although the last-men- 
tioned investigation was not carried to com- 
pletion, the substance obtained was clearly 
of bituminous nature. The two first-named 
substances differ somewhat in chemical 
composition and in other respects, but in 
each case the differences are merely of 
degree. Investigations of the kind we have 
referred to may not be of immediate com- 
mercial value, either to the inhabitants of 
Yarmouth or to the mercantile classes at 
large; but they tend towards true know- 
ledge, which will inevitably continue to be a 
source of power and advantage to its pos- 
sessors. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


IN presiding, on November 19, at the in- 
auguration of the Monument to the Republic 
on the Place de la Nation, the President 
created the Sculptor, M. Dalou, “ commandeur 
in the Legion of Honour. The ceremony— 
which unfortunately terminated in a Socialistic 
demonstration—gave the opportunity for seeing 
in all its grandeur this great work by M. 
Dalou, of which an illustration, from the full- 
size model, was given in the Builder of April 
18, 1885; but of which we shall shortly give 
another illustration, showing the completed 
work from a different point of view. As It 
now stands, the sculptor has considerably 
improved on the original design of the figure 
of the Genius of Liberty which conducts the 
car of the Republic, by partially enveloping the 
torso with the folds of a floating drapery; 
giving it more breadth of effect. On the other 
hand, he has removed all the original drapery 
from the figure of Peace which follows the 
car, scattering flowers, and this nude figure, on 
lines that rather remind one of Rubens s e 
dames, contrasts somewhat oddly with | e 
fully-draped statues of “ Travail ” and * Justice 
at the sides of the composition. a 
there is a grandeur of character about n 
whole work, nevertheless, and it 1s a 
pity that it should have been placed in suc 
out-of-the-way site ; a decision arising 0U 
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the Socialistic views of the majority of the 
municipal council, who wish that this should 
be essentially a popular monument in a popular 

uarter of the city. A commemorative medal 
of the inauguration is to be executed by one of 
the leading French medallists. 

On the 14th of the present month M. Dalou 
will enjoy another public success in the in- 
auguration of his monument to Alphand, at the 
entrance of the Avenue du Bois de Boulonge. 
it consists of anarchitectural erection (“exedre”’) 
raised on two steps, with the pedestal in the 
centre carrying a full-length statue of Alphand, 
with an action as if giving directions tothe four 
figures which are grouped at his feet—an 
architect, a painter, a sculptor and an engineer ; 
thus representing the part which Alphand so 
long filled as the director of the works and 
street improvements of Paris. By those who 
were familiar with Alphand’s figure and 
manner the statue is considered to be a re- 
markably life-like portrait. The four sub- 
ordinate figures are all portraits ; the painter 
represents M. Roll ; the architect, M. Bouvard ; 
the engineer, M. Huet ; and in the figure of the 
sculptor M. Dalou has given his own likeness. 
The erection is terminated at each end by 
pilasters, between which is a basrelief repre- 
senting a crowd of men of work. The whole 
isa fine and expressive monument not only, 
one may say, to Alphand, but to the cause of 
Paris decoration and improvement. 

After the Alphand monument will come that 
to Dumas fils, the model of which has just been 
completed by M. Saint-Marceaux, and which 
will stand in the Place Malesherbes, opposite 
the monument to the elder Dumas by Gustave 
Doré. The author of the “Dame aux 
Camelias” is represented seated and writing 
from the dictation of a young woman, who 
appears to whisper confidences in his ear. 
The pedestal is decorated with masks and 
other theatrical symbols, and a list of the 
author’s principal works. A statue of General 
Dumas, which M. Moncel is now at work on, 
will be erected on the same site, so that there 
will be a kind of triple apotheosis of the Dumas 
family. 

The monument to Ambroise Thomas, by 
M. Falguiére, is also completed, and will 
shortly be erected in the Parc Monceau. The 
sculptor represents the composer enveloped in 
a cloak and leaning against a rock, at the foot 
of which is the figure of Ophelia scattering 
flowers. 

In connexion with this subject it may be 
observed that the work of the Great Exhibition 
has given a great impulse to sculpture, the 
decorations for the various buildings having led 
to commissions to artists far more numerous 
and important than those connected with the 
1889 Exhibition. The sculptural idecoration 
for the small palace of the Champs Elysées is 
especially remarkable. The principal facade 
shows a bas-relief by M. Injalbert, repre- 
senting “The City of Paris Protecting the 
Arts,” a relief by M. Ferrary, “The Seine and 
its Tributaries,” a figure of Flora by M. 
Convers, and figures of Fame by M. Saint- 
Marceaux. The opposite facade and that of 
the central court are decorated with sculptural 
motifs by MM. Lemaire, Desvignes, Peynot, 
and Albert Lefeuvre. The right-hand gallery 
contains nine basreliefs by M. Hugues, sym- 
bolising Architecture, Sculpture, Engraving, 
Pottery, Metalwork, Glass-work, and two or 
three other artistic crafts. In the left-hand 
gallery are nine other bas-reliefs by M. Fagel, 
representing Painting, Lithography, Printing, 
Photography, Music, &c. In all, forty sculptors 
have been concerned in one way or other in the 
decoration of this building, under the general 
direction of M. Germain. 

A generous benefactor, M. Decaix, has left a 
sum of 400,000 francs to be applied to the 
assistance of sick or impoverished artists. It is 
to be utilised for the construction of a new 
pavilion at the Hospice Rochefoucault, reserved 
specially for aged and infirm artists, who will 

received free of charge. 

The death of M. Dargent, painter, is an- 
hounced, at the age of seventy-five years. 
After having for a good many years exhibited 
a series of paintings of no ordinary merit, he 
devoted himself almost entirely to book illus- 
tration. His first works of this kind were illus- 
trations of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” and of 
the “ Vie des Saints.” His delicate and refined 
ag and the originality of his conceptions gave 

Im a quite individual position in this class of 
Work, As a painter his work was inspired 
power d by the scenery and neighbourhood 
of Brittany, the character of which was faith- 





fully represented in his pictures. But his great 
merit lies in the impulse he gave to the im- 
provement of book-illustration in France. 


—_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


ART AS APPLIED TO THE WEAVING AND 
PRINTING OF TEXTILE FABRICS, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W., the President, Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, occupying the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Association, 
namely, Messrs. E. H. Bullock, J. G. Burgess, 
L. R. Cargill, E. Cooper, J. H. Garry, C. G. 
Gordon, P. W. Lovell, E. Olarte, N. C. Smith, 
and J. D. Tate. 

The Chairman said he desired to congratu- 
late their friend and lecturer Mr. Elsey Smith 
on his appointment to the Professorship of 
Architecture at King’s College. As Professor 
Smith was a member of the Association, 
and as he had helped them so thoroughly 
as a lecturer since 1891, the appointment 
was one which gave them a great deal of 
satisfaction. 

The vote of congratulation was carried by 
acclamation. 

Sir Thomas Wardle then read a paper on 
“ Art as applied to the Weaving and Printing 
of Textile Fabrics.” 


[The paper was of the greatest interest, but 
as it consisted almost entirely of comments on 
the numerous lantern slides of specimens exhi- 
bited, it would be to no purpose to print it 
here as it was delivered. In our next issue we 
shall be able to give in our illustration plates a 
few out of the numerous illustrations exhibited 
—we did not get possession of them in time to 
count certainly on being able to produce them 
this week, as lantern slides are under the most 
favourable circumstances difficult to reproduce 
from. We propose therefore next week to give 
a resumé of the paper, which will embody the 
information contained in it, casting it for the 
most part into such a form that it can be read- 
able without reference to illustrations, and 
giving verbatim the remarks which refer to 
those selected illustrations which we can have 
space to reproduce. | 


Mr. Lewis Day, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir Thomas Wardle, said it was 
always interesting to listen to any one who 
was thoroughly master of his subject. But it 
was always difficult to add much to a discus- 
sion when one was almost thoroughly agreed 
with the lecturer, and that was his (the 
speaker’s) position that evening. In order, 
however, to start the discussion he would 
traverse a little two of the lecturer’s points. 
One was in regard to meaning introduced 
into pattern. The lecturer spoke with approval 
of the scornfully-used words “meaningless 
ornament.” He (the speaker) protested that 
ornament was none the worse for being mean- 
ingless, and none the better ornament for being 
full of meaning. The Assyrian pictures meant 
to be patterns which had been exhibited did 
not please him more because they attempted 
to tell stories than they would have done 
had they been simply beautifully-designed 
patterns; in fact, patterns really beautiful 
would have pleased him more, even though 
they told no story. This story-telling business, 
which one found in early art, and which 
had continued more or less to the present 
day, was nothing more than an _ instance 
of original sin—a childish delight in stories. 
Of course we all delighted in stories, but they 
had nothing whatever to do with ornament ; 
and the patterns of Morris and Mr. Walter 
Crane were none the more beautiful because 
they meant this, that, and the other. He did 
not believe that any human being when lying 
in bed and looking at the chintzes of the bed 
curtains derived any satisfaction whatever 
from the fact that they told a story, or had 
some realistic meaning or other in them. 
Although it was quite true we found meaning 
in all early patterns, he did not believe that 
one-twentieth part of the men who designed 
those patterns thought at all about their 
meaning. Patterns more or less heraldic were 
copied by designers, and modified by them, for a 
thousand years without any thought whatever 
about their mheaning. The idea that a pattern 








to be worth looking at should tell a story was 


in his opinion wrong ; the story in his opinion 
was something extra added to it and had 
nothing whatever to do with the beauty of the 
pattern. He said this from the point of view of 
the ornamentist. In reference to the lecturer’s 
remarks about pattern designs in the Re- 
naissance period being by the great painters 
of the Renaissance, he thought that implied a 
desire to back up pattern design with the 
authority of the known artist—just as though 
the pattern designer were not an artist in his 
own way. With regard to two of the patterns 
shown of early sixteenth century velvet, he 
denied the probability of any painter having 
designed them, unless the painter happened to 
start as a pattern designer, as Crivelli may 
have done. Those were designs by a pattern 
designer, and not by a painter; they were a 
great deal too good for a painter ; they showed 
an enormous knowledge of the weaver’s art, 
and nobody who had not served an appren- 
ticeship to that art could have designed patterns 
like those he referred to. The early patterns 
they had seen that night, the meaning of which 
was expressed in the form of figures or animals, 
were good designs generally in proportion as 
those figures were bad. The fact was that 
figures were possible in ornamental design— 
of course, he was not speaking about repeated 
patterns—only so long as the artist conven- 
tionalised them to an extraordinary degree. 
The man who could draw animals like a 
Landseer would not conventionalise them, and 
probably we owe the beauty of early conven- 
tionalising very largely to the impossibility of 
the artist to represent them more pictorially. 
Mr. Beresford Pite said he had great pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks to Sir Thomas 
Wardle for the very important and interestin 
paper which they had heard, and for the verY 
large number of exhibits which had been 
brought before them. He would venture to 
differ from the lecturer in one or two points. 
In his opinion, the first object of pattern- 
designing was to obtain a design that could be 
repeated effectively—practically over an in- 
definite and undefined space. The lines in this 
class of design were in their nature confined 
and the outline was constricted, and its pur- 
pose was to cover any undefined space or 
spaces. Consequently, if some symbolic or 
didactic or personal meaning were attached— 
even such as the girl escaping from the island 
on the willow pattern on plates—it was their 
duty to accept the story, even when it was 
repeated ad nauscam—repeated to right and 
to left, in front and behind. He well remem- 
bered those patterns which in his childhood 
days were found on the bedroom walls ; at 
that time they had not descended to the best 
rooms. How they got there was an interest- 
ing question. Probably they were copied from 
the old Dutch tiles used in fireplaces ; but to 
suggest that in these enlightened days the 
real basis of effective ornamental design 
was sOme meaning—an ornamental motive 
—was rather to put back the hands of the clock 
to the days when people were unable to appre- 
ciate anything without a story. He had no 
doubt that William Morris had some purpose 
in every line he used in his patterns, but 
whether that purpose were akin to that shown 
on the moral pocket handkerchief which was 
printed over and over again for the benefit, he 
supposed, of the blacks in South Africa, he 
was not able to say; but the moral pocket 
handkerchief was, after all, one pattern and 
one pattern alone. Its purpose was achieved 
in the one pattern, and it was no doubt cheaper 
for the manufacturer to repeat it over and over 
again, especially as it was not distributed until 
it had been cut up, each user therefore not 
necessarily receiving more than one pattern. 
A good many of the figure designs they had 
seen that evening would not bear repetition. 
They were interesting as lantern slides 
because only one part was observed. Mr. 
Lewis Day had pointed out in his book 
that nearly all good pattern could be traced 
back to the lozenge form. The long sweep- 
ing, handsome curves lent themselves better 
to hangings than to panels. They were 
especially suitable in a rich folded robe 
or a modern heavy curtain; but when such 
lines were spread and fixed in a panel and 
drawn out, they lost their life and charm. 
The extraordinary power of those long 
curves was best seen when they were broken 
up, as in the lines of a folded garment. 
He suggested that as being the secret of the 
success which characterised all the fine 
patterns they had seen. They had looked 








through a wide range of patterns that evening, 
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and in thinking of the series one became con- 
scious of the fact that in regard to decorative 
design we had to use the word style in a 
different way from that in which we used it 
architecturally. If used in an architectural 
sense the word was used altogether incorrectly ; 
it was not style in the true architectural sense 
that we meant when, following the text-book 
rule, we spoke of Gothic, &c. It was something 
different from any recognised forms of decora- 
tion. Inthe patterns they had seen they found 
“style” —weak style, as well as the fine style that 
went through all the ages : from India to Italy, 
and to moderntimes. Inall, they saw the same 
fine art—the same fine mind—in a master like 
William Morris, and in that magnificent de- 
signer, who evolved that fine design of the 
peacocks devouring the pomegranates. They 
had seen that night patterns in black and white 
in the lantern slides, and patterns in colour on 
the walls. The two elements of decorative 
design were, of course, form and colour, 
and unfortunately there were designers who 
were fine draughtsmen who had no sense of 
colour, just as there were colourists who had 
no sense of form. It was especially interesting 
to be told by the lecturer that a course of per- 
sistent observation and study would train the 
colour sense as well as the sense of form ; but 
he (the speaker) took it that in decorative 
design a sense of contrast was more valuable 
than any attempt at colour harmony,'as form 
was the starting-point in design. Even in the 
Manchester patterns which the lecturer had 
condemned there was a picturesqueness of 
balance; the pattern was scattered and 
powdered in a way which would make a good 
garment for a housemaid’s apron. Although 
they had no drawing and no colour, there was 
an effective use of contrast which always told. 
Mr. Sydney Vacher said he would like to try 
and convince Mr. Day that the fifteenth century 
Italian painters themselves designed the 
patterns we see on the draperies in their pic- 
tures. A most interesting pattern in the high 
priest’s robe in a picture by Marco Marziali of 
~ the “ Circumcision ” (No. 803, National Gallery, 
London) seemed to give evidence on this 
point. This very rich design, in which many 
colours are introduced, Mr. Vacher discovered 
in another of Marziali’s pictures, “La Gena in 
Emans”’ (No. 19, Scala II., Billi-Arti, Venice). 
He said Crevelli’s pictures have the majority of 
draperies covered with ornament, yet the pic- 
tures by other Italian masters of the same date 
have not any ornament on any of their dra- 
peries. Mr. Vacher considered this pointed to 
his contention that such painters designed the 
ornament they showed on their draperies, and 
they were proud of their work. Again, these 
patterns appear always in the most costly 
materials worn by the greatest and wealthiest 
people of the day. Would not the manu- 
facturers go to the best artistsi? he thought. 
Also, these woven materials were so costly, 
that few patterns would be used were there 
sufficient work for a mere pattern designer. 
With regard to designs for present-day textiles, 
better work than the manufacturer’s pattern 
designer was capable of turning out was 
wanted. More great artists should be induced 
to study ornament and to give their great 
talents to the help of the manufacturer. Mr. 
Vacher alluded to the ornament in the Wel- 
lington Monument and to what the sculptor, 
Mr. Gilbert, R.A., had done, and pointed out how 
original their work was in comparison with that 
of their contemporaries, and suggested what 
magnificent work might have been expected had 
either Alfred Stevens or Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
been induced to study and produce flat orna- 
ment for the manufacturer. He also com- 
plained that most present-lay ornament con- 
tained too much ornament (of the wrong sort), 
too much colour (colour that matched), anda 
general feeling that the designers were too apt 
to take suggestions from one another rather 
than from the masters, and particularly old 
masters, to whom such good workers as Mr. 
Day and men like him largely went for their 
inspiration. Mr. Vacher, speaking from 
memory, gave Benozzo Gozzoli as the Italian 
painter instead of Marco Marziali as we now 
report. 
Mr. E. Robbins having made a few remarks, 
Mr. G. P. Baker said, as to certain designs 
which they had seen that evening, and which 
Sir Thomas attributed to the Lancashire 
printers, he might mention that such designs 
had previously been produced in the South of 
England. It might be news to some of them 
to know that, before Manchester was, the 
printing industry of Great Britain was centred 


in the suburbs of London—on the banks of 
the Wandle (where William Morris’s works 
now are), on the Lea, at Waltham Abbey, at 
Islington, and in Kent, the industry being 
introduced there by the Dutch. A tombstone 
to a Dutch calico printer is to be seen at Cray- 
ford churchyard. He knew of some of the 
old pattern-books of the Manchester designs 
which Sir Thomas had referred to, but he 
would like to show the lecturer the pattern- 
books of the calico printers of the Cray in 
1790. Some of them are beautiful patterns, 
of simple English flowers, such as the daffodil, 
cyclamen, fritillary and others. After this 
period the pattern-books showed the influence 
of the East India Company, for the designs 
were more or less of the pine. Later we come 
to the style condemned by Sir Thomas and 
referred to as Lancashire. History, however, 
repeats itself, for a large collection of these 
very designs condemned that evening were 
last year selling in the Paris market for ladies’ 
wear. It therefore was not altogether a ques- 
tion of design, for colour had a great deal to do 
with it ; for, if properly dealt with, they would 
scarcely be recognised. Some good results 
could be and had been produced. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, having referred to the 
time and trouble the lecturer had taken in 
arranging the splendid collection which he had 
brought before them, said that such a lecture 
was of great value to men of the architectural 
profession, and those who had listened to the 
very interesting ;paper would most probably 
have an opportunity of using the information 
which had been so freely given, with a result 
that could not fail to be for the good of art. 
It was very gratifying to hear the lecturer say 
that British art was taking a leading place in 
designs for fabrics, &c. As to the controversy 
about meaning in design, he felt that if, in 
addition to the first impressions which the 
mind received from a beautiful pattern, there 
was lying behind it some meaning \and sym- 
bolism, he was sure it must add to the value of 
the design. Mr. Pite had called their attention 
to the monotony of repetition, and no doubt 
that was very prejudicial if carried too far; 
but the same remarks applied to form and 
colour as to symbolism. There was no reason 
why the reretition of form should not weary 
one just as much as the repetition in idea and 
thought. The danger in symbolism was that 
one was apt to be carried away by the thought 
that it was too intricate. Thought implied or 
suggested in a design might be so intellectual 
that the mind rather than the cesthetic taste 
was exercised, and one was apt to mistake the 
intellectual effort for art criticism. He quite 
saw Mr. Day’s point, but he differed from him 
to that extent. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that the lecturer had 
brought to the meeting not only a tasteful col- 
lection of lantern-slides, wall-papers, stamped 
fabrics and silks, &c., but he had also brought 
what the Association very much liked to have, 
viz., a great deal of enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. He was afraid that sometimes they 
became afflicted in their work by feelings of 
monotony, which sometimes caused them to 
forget that high view of their art which they 
wanted to be seen in their work, and it was 
such a meeting as they had had that night, 
and it was such enthusiasm as Sir Thomas had 
shown, which was of especial value to them. 
They were helped properly to appreciate the 
subject also by the way in which the fine 
exhibition of specimens had been grouped 
together in styles and periods. He was afraid 
that the subject was rather underrated in the 
profession. The design of textile fabrics was 
rather ignored as a rule by architects as a 
profession, and yet with such examples before 
them and of the ancient work in South Ken- 
sipgton, there was no excuse for men who 
studied in London for ignoring the subject as 
they did. As Mr. Pite had said, it was not so 
much a question of style ; there was no art in 
which either Grecian or Roman influence was 
so little felt. The influence had come from 
quite another source, namely, the East—those 
wonderful countries where the natural love of 
colour seemed to grow with the people. It 
had been interesting to hear about the kind of 
trades unionism that seemed to exist in India, 
and it was obvious that the practices of the 
past had been continued for hundreds of years 
and were not dead yet. As regards Mr. Lewis 
Day’s remarks as to meaning in design, while 
he (the speaker) fully agreed with Mr. Pite’s 
suggestion, not to repeat pictures on walls (it 





was always monotonous, and generally unsatis- 





ene — 
factory), yet he was a strong believer that al! 
the best work, nearly all the early work, had 
an underlying meaning in it—a symbolism 
which seemed to be the poetry of design. He 
quite agreed that art, and the purity and har. 
mony of colour and form, did not depend on 
symbolism, but he thought the value of sym- 
bolism behind the beautiful design gave ‘the 
design a greater beauty. Not only that, but 
an artist threw his soul more into his work jf 
behind it, there was this meaning. The best 
examples of modern work—Morris’s, for in. 
stance—showed that in almost every design 
there was some underlying meaning which 
made itself felt in some inexplicable way— 
some meaning higher and better than mere] 
pure colour and pure form. He endorsed Mr. 
Pite’s remarks as to the value of seeing these 
designs in black and white and colour, and 
that evening they had seen that. Surely there 
was no greater mistake than the intermingling 
of many colours. All the best medizeval work 
showed a wonderful simplicity of, and reserve 
in the use of, colour, and that simplicity was 
the best part of the design. As to designs 
ecclesiastical, there never was a time when 
there was such poverty in design—not of 
designers, for he thought there was an im. 
provement in that direction—and he felt that 
very few men thought it worth while to take 
up ecclesiastical design as such, or to help 
ecclesiastical work forward by going to the ex- 
pense of blocks for ecclesiastical hangings, &c, 
He thought they must agree with Mr. Vacher 
when he said the painters of the Italian 
Renaissance carried their own designs into 
their drapery and diaper work, and in such 
diapers there was often beautiful feeling and 
symbolism. 

The vote of thanks was then very heartily 
carried. 

Sir Thomas Wardle, in reply, said that he 
could not think that Mr. Lewis Day was quite 
sincere in what he said [Mr. Day: He was], 
he seemed to be all the time arguing against 
his own convictions, and unconsciously re- 
futing his arguments as he proceeded. He 
(the speaker) firmly believed that a motive in 
this kind of work was desirable. He would go 
further, especially as he saw a good many 
young students before him, and say that he 
would advise them not to undertake any kind 
of work unless there was a motive in the 
work, for the higher the motive the better the 
work. He could not agree with Mr. Pite and 
Mr. Baker as to the patterns which he had 
decried ; he felt no admiration for them, and 
if either Mr. Pite or Mr. Baker would likea 
few volumes of those patterns to recolour 
and admire he would be happy to oblige 
them. No colouring of a_ bad design 
would ever make it a good one. He 
quite admitted that a great deal of the 
effect produced by the French in their patterns 
was by that very desirable means which Mr. 
Pite had spoken of, namely, contrast—harmony 
and contrast, especially contrast ; and he had 
observed that many of the designs from France 
for women’s dress had been successful more by 
virtue of contrast than anything else. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the designs were 
exceedingly poor and weak and very inartistic. 
Many of the printed silks worn by ladies in 
summer had little or no design in them, but 
they were attractive because of their excellent 
contrasts of colour. 

The chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on December 15, when a 
paper by Mr. Andrew Oliver would be read on 
“Streets and Buildings of Old London,” illus- 
trated by lantern views. 

The meeting then terminated. 





REREDOS, LYNN.—A new reredos has been erected 
in St. Margaret's Church, Lynn. Mr. G. F, Bodley 
prepared plans for an oak reredos and the carving 
was entrusted to Mr. Robert Bridgeman, of Litch- 
field: The scene of the Crucifixion occupies the cen- 
tral position, and to the right and left respectively 
are figures of St. Felix, the apostle of East Anglia, 
and St. Hugh, a former Bishop of Lincoln, the = 
panels next these being occupied by arcane 
Above is a representation of the Annunciation, - 1, 
surmounting the whole, Christ as Salvator Mundi. 
Surrounding the latter are four of the Latin Fathers, 
SS. Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, and Chrysostom 
Three angels bearing scrolls are placed on each si 
of the reredos proper, and plain oak panels prs 
to the north and south walls. These latter = 
may at a future date be carved in harmony wi ts 
the remainder of the structure. The erates 
painted in red and blue, and gilded, this work = 
in the hands of Messrs. Powell (London and tod 
coln). The Blencowe arms and the borough ai 
find a place on the reredos. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


PARTY-WALLS UNDER THE 1894 LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
yeyors’ Institution was held on Monday even- 
ing at Great George-street, Westminster, the 
President, Mr. T. M. Rickman, occupying the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, and some donations 
to the library having been announced, Mr. P. E. 
Pilditch read a paper entitled “ Party-walls 
Under the 1894 London Building Act.” 

After some preliminary remarks, the author 
said he proposed to deal with points arising out 
of the several sections of the Act relating to 
party-walls in the following order :—The Sub- 
Sections of the Definition Section, and their 
relations to Sections 90, 93, and 173 ; Section'87, 
as to the creation of party-walls ; Sections 88 
and 92, defining the rights of the building 
owner, and the conditions upon which they 
may be exercised, and Section 200 ; Section 89 
(the rights of the adjoining owner as to works 
required for his convenience); Section 95, 
providing how the expenses are to be borne in 
the several cases referred to in Sections, 88, 89, 
and 92; Section 90, providing the machinery 
for working the Act by notices and the like ; 
Section 91, providing for the settlement of 
differences by awards, &c. ; Section 93, dealing 
with the special case of a building going lower 
than the foundations of adjoining buildings ; 
Section 94, providing for security to be given 
in certain cases. 


1. Definition Section: What is a Party-wall 
under the Act ? 


In the Definition Section of the Act of 1855, a 
party-wall was defined as “every wall used or 
built in order to be used as a separation of any 
building from any other building with a view 
to the same being occupied by different per- 
sons.” This definition was extended consider- 
ably by the Act of 1894, Sub-Section 16, where 
a party-wall was defined as :— 


“(a) A wall forming part of a building and used 
or constructed to be used for separation of adjoining 
buildings belonging to different owners and occu- 
pied or constructed or adapted to be occupied by 
different persons ; or 

(b) A wall forming part of a building and stand- 
ing to a greater extent than the projection of the 
footings on lands of different owners.” 


_ It would be seen that not only was the word- 
ing of the definition of what might be called 
a party-wall by user in the 1855 Act made 
clearer in the Act of 1894, but an entirely new 
class of walls, formerly not party-walls under 
the Act at all, were now brought within its 
scope, viz., those forming part of a building 
and standing to a greater extent than the pro- 
jection of the footings on lands of different 
owners. In the past one had, in order to 
decide if a wall was or was not a party-wall 
under the Act, merely to inquire if it stood 
between two existing buildings with a view to 
separate occupancy. Now, in the case of a 
wall built against on only one side, the owner- 
ship of the soil on which a wall stood might 
have to be gone into to ascertain whether it was 
a party-wall or not under the Act. The defi- 
nition of a party structure, too, in the Act of 
1894 was different from that in the Act of 


1855. In the earlier Act hj 
cluded ier Act a party structure in 


“ Party-walls, and also partitions, arches, floors, and 
— structures separating buildings, stores, or 
coms, which belong to different owners, or which 
ate approached by distinct staircases or separate 
entrances from without.” 


But by the Act of 1894, Sub-Section 20, 
ction 5, it meant 

A party-wall and also partition floor or otber 
tucture separating vertically or horizontally build- 


in . . . $. 
ae stories, or rooms, approached by distinct stair- 
“Ses or separate entrances from without,” 


- that it would be seen that mere separate 
ahr without distinct staircases or sepa- 
ate entrances from without would not now 
render a floor a party structure. 


Who is the Adjoining Owner” under the Act ? 


dehy mPortant question had arisen out of the 
ms oo of “owner ” and “adjoining owner ” 
All n rd applications in Sections go and g3. 
oar — to be served by the building owner 
i Pray 90 and 93 were to be served 
Pon the “adjoining owner.” By Section 9o 
a building owner shall 


it was provided that “ 





not, except with the consent in writing of the 
adjoining owner and of the adjoining occu- 
piers ... .” exercise any of his rights under 
the Act unless he had served a notice upon the 
“adjoining owner,” and Section 93 was worded 
similarly. Under the Act of 1855, the word 
“owner” was defined as applying to every 
person in possession or receipt either of the 
whole or of any part of the rents or profits, or 
in the occupation of any land or tenement, 
other than as a tenant from year to year, or for 
any less term or asa tenant at will. The 1894 
Act followed the same wording, but in the 
definition of an adjoining owner there was a 
difference. In the Act of 1855 it was as 
follows :— 


“Such one of the owners of the premises sepa- 
rated by or adjoining to any party structure as is 
desirous of executing any work in respect of such 
party structure shall be called the ‘ building owner,’ 
and the owner of the other premises shall be called 
the ‘ adjoining owner.’ ” 


Upon this it was held in the case of Filling- 
ham v. Wood that when the adjoining pre- 
mises are let out in separate tenements for 
terms exceeding from year to year, the building 
owner must serve party-wall notices on the 
holders of all such tenancies, and it was not 
sufficient for him to serve the landlord only, 
even where the landlord himself occupied part 
of the premises, and in the previous case of 
Hunt v. Harris it had been held that whilst 
underlessees of portions of premises were not 
“adjoining owners” so as to be liable for ex- 
penses under the Act, an owner of “ something 
in the nature of a permanent interest in the 
whole of the premises” was. In the Act 
of 1894, the expression “adjoining owner” 
meant “ the owner or one of the owners,” and 
“adjoining occupier ” meant “the occupier or 
one of the occupiers of land, buildings, stories, 
or rooms, adjoining those of the building 
owner.” The question had now arisen, Has 
this alteration of the wording altered the law 
as defined in the cases he had cited, which had 
been generally acted upon by the service of a 
notice on the owner of every interest beyond a 
yearly tenancy ? It had been contended that 
the use of the term, “or one of the owners” 
in the definition of adjoining owner in the Act 
of 1894, was intended to relieve the building 
owner of the onus of serving all the various 
owners interested in the property with notices, 
provided one of them was so served, it being 
urged that it would often be very difficult to 
find out all persons interested in any property, 
and further, what was quite true, that there 
would be a deadlock if the different adjoining 
owners insisted upon the matter of the work 
to be done being treated upon divergent lines. 
And Section 173 of the Act was quoted in 
support of this contention. It provides that 
where any expenses were to be borne by the 
building or adjoining owner of any premises :— 


“1, The owner immediately entitled in possession 
to the premises, or occupier thereof, shall in the 
first instance pay the expenses with this limitation, 
that an occupier shall not be liable to pay any sum 
exceeding in amount the rent due, or that will 
accrue due from him in respect of the premises 
during the period of his occupancy. 2. If there are 
successive owners, each of them shall be liable to 
contribute to the expense in proportion to his 
interest. 3. Any difference arising as to the amount 
of contribution shall be settled by arbitration. 5. 
Any occupier of premises who has paid any such 
expense may deduct the amount so paid from any 
rent payable by him to any owner of the same 
premises, and any owner who has paid more than 
his due proportion of any such expenses may deduct 
the amount so over-paid from any rent payable by 
him to any other owner of the said premises.” 


But this section merely governed the allo- 
cation of expenses incurred, usually by the 
building owner, and did not deal with the 
innumerable questions concerning what, how, 
_ when work was to be done to a party- 
wall. 

Upon the other hand, it was contended that 
what was intended by these words was rather 
to accentuate the necessity of giving each one 
of such owners by statute,|the notice and other 
rights they previously had by case law. And 
the definition of “adjoining occupier” as 
meaning “the occupier or one of the occu- 
piers” of adjoining premises could hardly be 
read as confining the rights given by Sec- 
tion 90 to “the adjoining occupiers” to only 
one of them ; for it was perfectly clear that, 
if one occupier was entitled as such to any- 
thing, all occupiers must be. The terms of the 
definition of “owner” in the 1855 and 1894 
Acts, viz. “every person in possession or 








receipt either of the whole or any part of the 
rents or profits, or in the occupation of any 
land or tenement other than as a tenant from 
year to year or,” seems to support this view. 
It seemed only reasonable that every such 
owner of an interest should be entitled to the 
advantage of the provisions of the statute ; 
otherwise the ownership of any interest short 
of a freehold in possession or occupation would 
be subject to the limitation that at any time, 
without his consent or even knowledge, the 
building owner and the owner of some other 
interest in the property, chosen empirically by 
the building owner to suit his own con- 
venience, might make an arrangement at 
variance with his interests, practically binding 
him, though he had no share in making it. 
For instance, where a property was leased by 
a freeholder for a long term and the lessee sub- 
leases the property for twenty-one years and 
the sub-lessee underlets on a three years’ 
agreement, who was to say which adjoining 
owner was entitled to wield the powers given 
by ‘the Act? Of course it was open to adjoin- 
ing owners to pass the matter over to one of 
their number by agreement, and this was done 
in many cases, and was a very proper arrange- 
ment which got rid of all difficulties, but was 
not always practicable. If the legislature had 
meant to vest in any one adjoining owner all 
rights belonging to other owners of interests 
in certain property, it would surely have been 
explicit on the point. The case of List v. 
Tharp seemed to him to go some way towards 
substantiating this position so far, at any rate, 
as the owners of permanent interests in the 
whole of the premises were concerned if it did 
not do so altogether. In that case it was held 
that the word “owner” in Section 5, Sub- 
Sections 29 and 32, and in Section 90 of the 
Act of 1894, included a person who had entered 
upon land and erected buildings under an 
agreement for a lease, although the agreement 
was expressed, not to operate as a demise, but 
toigive only a right to enter on the premises 
for the purpose of performing the agreement, 
and that a person in that position was entitled 
as an “adjoining owner” to receive from an 
adjacent building owner the notice and par- 
ticulars of proposed works required by Sec- 
tion 90 of the Act, and that it was not sufficient 
to give notice to the intending lessor and enter 
into an award with him, which had been done 
in this case. The Judge held that the plaintiff 
had, by virtue of the building agreement, an 
equitable interest in the land and buildings 
which he had erected thereon, and that he was 
entitled to a notice as an “owner” within the 
meaning of Section 5, Sub-Section 29. 

2. The Creation of Party-Walls. Section 87. 
For the first time in the history of the Metro- 
politan Building Acts, an attempt was made in 
this section to deal with the creation of party- 
walls, and, at the same time, to give certain 
rights to and impose certain liabilities upon a 
person wishing to erect an external wall. By 
Sub-Section 1, any building owner desiring to 
build a party-wall on the line of junction or 
boundary of his own and another person’s 
vacant land, and, by Sub-Section 5, any such 
owner desiring to build an external wall on his 
own land might serve a notice on the adjoining 
owner to that effect, describing the extended 
wall, which might then be erected as provided 
by the Act either as a party-wall or an external 
wall, but there was no provision necessitating the 
service of a plan or section with the notice, and 
it was to be hoped that when the forthcoming 
Amendment Act was prepared, a few words 
would be inserted to that effect, it having been 
found in practice that the words at the end of 
Sub-Section 6 of Section 90, and Sub-Section 1 
of Section 93, requiring the service of a plan 
and sections, had been of the greatest value 
in simplifying proceedings and in preventing 
misunderstandings which so frequently arose 
through the inability of one surveyor to 
ascertain clearly what the other was wishing to 
do. This was frequently done even now with 
good effect. 

By Sub-Section 3, the cost of building a 
party-wall under such circumstances “shall 
from time to time be defrayed by the two 
owners in due proportion, regard being had to 
the use made, and which may be made, of the 
wall by the two owners respectively.” 

The section did not specially say when the 
adjoining owner was to make:his contribution 
but presumably not until he made use of the 
wall by building against it, for not until then 
could it be known to what extent he usedjit. 
It was worthy of note in connexion with Sub- 
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Section 6 that the machinery provided in 
Section 91 for the settlement of differences was 
only to come into play to settle the compensa- 
tion to be made for any damage done, and 
that there was no provision for an award to be 
first entered into specifying ow the work was 
to be done. It was possible for the adjoining 
owner to protect himself, where the building 
owner proposed to put up a farty-wall on the 
line of boundary before he agreed to that 
course being adopted under Sub-Section 4; 
but where the building owner only wished to 
put up an external wall, and to put his footings 
on the adjoining land; there was nothing to 
prevent his doing so in any way he liked, 
subject to the provision as to compensation, 
unless it be held that the words at the com- 
mencement of Section 91, providing that in all 
cases not specially provided for by the Act, 
(difference arising shall be settled in the manner 
specified therein), brought in that section, and 
gave an adjoining owner the benefit of it at an 
earlier stage of the matter than under Sub- 
Section 6 of Section 87. - 
‘I think’ continued the author, ‘an adjoin- 
ing owner in such circumstances ought to have 
power to intervene before a building owner 
actually does work, which might be prejudicial 
to him. I have a suburban case in my mind 
where a live hedge, invaluable and irreplace- 
able, was destroyed by footings being so put, 
and though damages were eventually re- 
covered before a police magistrate, they did 
not suffice to cover much more than the costs, 
and no money compensation could repay the 
adjoining owner for the loss of his live hedge. 


3. The Building Owner's Rights and the 
Conditions upon which they may be enercised. 
Section 88, 

The Right to Underpin. 


The word “ underpin” has been interpolated 
in Sub-Sections 1 and 6 of Section 88, that 
word having been wanting in the correspond- 
ing sub-sections of the Act of 1855, no doubt 
in order to give statutory effect to a decision in 
the case of Stokes v. The Standard Bank of 
Africa, in which it had to be held by the Judge 
in order to give a building owner the right to 
do underpinning works that a wall might be 
raised by being lowered, there being no 
specific right to the building owner to under- 
pin a party-wall. The interpolation of this 
word in Section 88 has also, incidentally, had 
its effect upon the meaning of Section 93, but 
this I will deal with later on. 


Liability of the Building Owner to (a) make good 
Damage (b) Pay Compensation. 


This branch of the subject is mainly, but not 
exclusively, dealt with in Section 88, There 
are seven cases under the Act where a building 
owner is liable to make good damage to works 
and in two cases pay compensation. The 
language of the various sections dealing with 
the matter varies and several questions arise 
out of them. The first is under Sub-Section 6 
of Section 88, whereby when a building owner 
has raised or underpinned a party structure or 
any external wall built against such party 
structure, he is liable to “make gvod all 
damage occasioned thereby to the adjoining 
premises or to the internal finishings and 
decorations thereof,” and by Sub-section 24 of 
Section 95 the expense is to be borne by the 
building owner. 

2nd. Under Sub-Section 7, wherea building 
owner has exercised his right to rebuild a party 
structure which is of insufficient strength for 
any building intended to be built he must 
‘* make good all damage occasioned thereby to 
the adjoining premises or tothe internal finish- 
ings and decorations thereof,’ and by Sub- 
Section 2B of Section 95, where the structure is 
of proper materials and sound or not so 
defective or out of repair as to make it 
necessary or desirable to pull it down, the 
expense is to be borne by the building owner 
and “a fair allowance in respect of the 
disturbance and inconvenience caused to the 
adjoining owner” is also to be borne by the 
building owner. 

3rd. Under Sub-Section 8, where the build- 
ing owner has cut into a party structure he 
must “make good all damage occasioned to 
the adjoining premises by such operation,” 
but the words “internal finishings and decora- 
tions’ are left out, unfortunately, as I think, 
unless they may be treated in Sub-Section 7 as 
surplusage. By Sub-Section 2c of Section 95, 
the expenses are to be borne by the building 

owner. 





4th. Under Sub-Section 9, where the build- 
ing owner cuts away any footing, chimney 
breast, jamb, or flue, or other projection, he 
must “ make good all damage occasioned to the 
adjoining premises by such operation,” the ex- 
pense, by Sub-Section 2p of Section 95, to be 
borne by him. 
5th. By Sub - Section 10, where he takes 
down an overhanging wall in order to erect an 
upright wall against it, the building owner 
must make good any damage “sustained by 
the wall or building by reason of such cutting 
away or taking down,” but in the case of this 
sub-section there is no correlative in Section 
95 throwing the cost upon the building owner 
as in the previous sections. 
This seems to be a flawinthe Act. If by 
the omission of the sub-section in Section 95 it 
was intended that in such a case the owner of 
the defective wall should pay either the whole 
or a portion of the cost of the necessary work, 
according to the decision of the surveyors, there 
is an ambiguity, because the condition at the 
end of Sub-Section 10 of Section 88 puts the 
onus of making good any damage sustained by 
the wall or building upon the building owner. 
It was probably meant to leave the matter to 
the surveyors to settle, but should, I think, be 
made clearer. 

6th. Under Sub-Section 2 of Section 90, 
when a building owner 


“Lays open any part of the adjoining land or 
building, he shall, at his own expense, make and 
maintain for a proper time a !proper hoarding and 
shoring, or temporary construction for the protection 
of the adjoining land and_ building, and the security 
of the adjoining occupier.” 


_ The seventh is under Sub-Section 3 of Sec- 
tion 93, and it provides that 


“The building owner shall be liable ito compensate 
the adjoining owner and occupier for any incon- 
venience, loss, or damage which may result to them 
by exercise of the powers conferred by this section.” 


It appears strange that the important rights 
given to the adjoining owner as to compensa- 
tion for inconvenience, loss, or damage, and 
for disturbance under Sections 93, and Sub- 
Section 7 of Section 88, and Section 95, Sub- 
Section 28, should not also be given under 
Sub-Section 6 of Section 88, and Sub-Section 2A 
of Section 95, where underpinning or raising is 
done, in which case consequential damages as 
often arise, as in the case of Sub-Section 2B of 
Section 95; indeed, I have such a case now 
before me. 

Bi Section 200, Sub-Section 5, it is provided 
at 


“Every person who, being a building owner, 
liable under Part 8 of this Act to make good any 
damage which he may occasion to the adjoining 
owner's or adjoining occupiers’ property by any 
works authorised to be executed by the building 
owner, or to do any other thing upon condition, of 
doing which is right to execute such works is by 
Part 8 of this Act declared to arise, fails within a 
reasonable time to make good such damage or to 
do such thing, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 20/..and to a daily penalty not exceeding 
the like amount.” 


Now this section appears to contemplate a 
legal remedy quite distinct from that given by 
Part 8 of the Act by the action of the three 
surveyors, unless it may be taken that proof of 
the building owner being liable for any such 
matter in Section 200 must be afforded by the 
award of the surveyor or surveyors. I have 
known of very few attempts, and those unsuc- 
cessful, to act upon this section, and should be 
glad if any member who has would give us the 
benefit of his experience. 


Other Points on Sections 88 and 95. 


Sub-Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Section 88, 
giving certain rights to building owners, have 
correlatives in Sub-Sections IA, IB, IC, ID, and 
IE of Section 95, providing how the expense of 
doing the necessary work is to be borne, but 
no particular question arises out of them. Sub- 
Section 11 of Section 88 has no correlative in 
Section 95. This sub-section gives a building 
owner the “right to perform any other neces- 
sary works incident to the connexion of a party 
structure with the premises adjoining thereto,” 
but with no statement as to who is to bear the 
expense, I take it that the surveyors would 
be within their rights in deciding who is to 
bear such expense under the general words of 
Sub-Section 1 of Section 91, giving them power 
to “determine . . generally any other 
matter arising out of or incidental to such 
difference.” At the end of this particular sub- 
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section of Section 88, however, follows as a 
part of it the following words :— 


“But the above rights shall be subject to this 
qualification, that any building which has been 
erected previously to the date of the commencement 
of this Act shall be deemed to be conformable with 
the provisions of this Act, if it be conformable with 
the provisions of the Acts of Parliament regulating 
buildings in London before the commencement of 
this Act.” 


Now, what does this mean? Arethe “above 
rights” referred to the rights given by Sub. 
Section 11 only? which consist of one right 
alone, and that not germane to the point, or js 
it meant to apply to the whole of the preceding 
sub-sections and particularly Sub-Sections 3, 4 
and 5, which refer to the state of affairs under 
the previous law? I suppose it was, but how 
a judge would decide one can hardly tell, 
Sub-Section 12 of Section 88, which gives the 
building owner the right to raise a party fence 
or wall or to pull the same down and rebuild 
it as a party-wall, has two correlatives in 
Section 95, viz., Sub-Sections 2E and 2r, which 
provide for the expense to be borne by the 
building owner. That terminates Section 88, 
but Section 95 does not stop there. 

a follows in that section a provision 

a 


“Tf at any time an adjoining owner makes use of 
any party structure or external wall or any part 
thereof raised or underpinned as aforesaid” (under 
Sub-Section 6 of Section 88) “or of any party fence 
wall pulled down and rebuilt as a party-wall or any 
part thereof ” (under Sub-Section 2F of Section 95) 
“beyond the use thereof made by him before the 
alteration, there shall be borne by the adjoining 
owner from time to time a due proportion of the 
expenses, having regard to the use the adjoining 
owner may make thereof :— 


(1) Of raising or underpinning such party struc- 
ture or external wall and of making good all 
such damage occasioned thereby to the 
adjoining owner and of carrying up to the 
requisite height all such flues and chimney 
stacks belonging to the adjoining owner on 
or against any such party structure or external 
wall as are by this part of this Act required to 
be made good and carried up. (2) Of pulling 
down and building such party fence wall asa 
party-wall.” 











4. The Adjoining Occupier. 


The adjoining occupier is now for the first 
time given, as such, some rights under the Act. 
Under Section 93 the “adjoining owner and 
occupier” is entitled to be compensated for 
any damage. Under Section go the adjoining 
occupicr is entitled to the hoarding, shoring, 
and other protections given by Sub-Section 2 ; 
and by Sub-Section 3 the work is not to be 
done so as to cause unnecessary inconvenience 
to the adjoining owner or adjoining occupier 
And in Sub-Section 1 of Section go, the build- 
ing owner may not, except with the consent of 
the “adjoining owner and of the adjoining 
occupiers,” do any work unless he has served a 
notice on the “adjoining owner.” If he serve 
that notice on the “owner,” the “ occupier 
may apparently be ignored. Now the only occu- 
pier previously recognised by the Building 
Acts, and the only occupier now recognised by 
Sections 88 and 95 of the Act as entitled toa 
notice in Section 90, Sub-Section I, is an occu- 
pier who holds an interest of more than a 
year’s duration, and is therefore also an 
« owner.” Section 93 may mean, though I do 
not think it does, an adjoining owner who 1s 
also an occupier, in which case he gains 
nothing beyond what is given him by other 
parts of the Act, but Sub-Sections 2 and 
3, of Section 90, and probably also Sub- 
Section 1, seem to show a right on the 
part of an occupier who is a yearly 
tenant or less. That being so, how 1s such an 
occupier to make good his claim? Not being 
an owner under the Act he is not, I take 1 
entitled to the benefit of the machinery section 
of the Act, viz., Section 91, and there is nothing 
in the Act making an adjoining owner —— 
sible to look after his occupier’s interests. _ 
would, of course, be possible in most cases - 
the surveyor acting on behalf of an owner not 
being an occupier, to get an allowance a ee 
settlement arrived at amicably on behalf 0 “f 
occupier, but there is nothing in the Act, \ 40 
assume, in common law, to compel him a 
so, and in most cases, he will hardly feel af 
self obliged to. I take it, therefore, there : - 
be nothing left for such an occupier bub i 
right to take action under Section 200 ; ae 
expensive course would be hardly app aa 
to the majority of cases, and that — a 
not help him fo get the work done as tS 
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be, which is what would be more to his 
interest. This seems a flaw in the Act, having 
regard to its intention to arrange for any 
difference that arises being settled by the sur- 
veyors, to the disproportionate expense that 
the application of Section 200 would entail in 
the case of a small occupying tenant. 


Rights of Adjoining Owner to Serve Counter 

; Notice. Section 89. 

Section 89 gives the adjoining owner power 
to require the building owner to build on any 
party structure such chimney copings, jambs, 
flues, or the like, as may be fairly required for 
the convenience of the adjoining owner, by 
giving notice. In a recent case an attempt 
was made by the adjoining owner to import an 
entirely different meaning into the section, by 
serving upon the building owner a counter 
notice in which the nature of the work required 
by the adjoining owner under this section was 
specified as follows .— 


“T claim that the wall referred to is a good and 
sufficient structure for my purpose, and that if you 
can, under the Sections of: the Act, interfere with it 
for any purpose of your own, such interference 
must be at your own cost and not to my detriment, 
and I require you to erect a sufficient screen to pro- 
tect my premises and property during your proposed 
work, and that you reinstate the wall to its present 
condition. That the proposed work be carried out 
by you in conformity with, and in pursuance of, 
Section 88, Sub-Sections 7, 8, and 9; and Section 95, 
Sub-Section 2 (A), (B), (C), and (D), with the least 
possible inconvenience to me. I object to the wall 
being underpinned or raised or cut into.” 


This point, with others in the case, was 
subsequently brought before a magistrate by 
the adjoining owner, who issued a summons 
complaining that; the building owner, having 
served a party-wall notice under Section go, 


did not may be thought that this could well be arranged 

‘ : between the surveyors, experience has taught 
“make good any damage which you had occasioned | me to believe that the path of safety as well as 
convenience lies in strict adherence to the rules 
laid down by Section go of the Act, translating 
under the terms of the London Building Act, 1894, | them as meaning, where necessary and possi- 
were required to do within a reasonable time for| ble,a plan. And the counter notice an adjoin- 
ing owner is entitled to serve under Secton 94, 
requiring the building owner to give security 
before commencing work to the party-wall, 
would have been a much more applicable 
section if a definite section were wanted, and 
may possibly have been what the judge meant. 


as aforesaid to the said walls and to the adjoining 
owner and occupier of the premises in question. . . 
and do such things as you, being the building owner 


the protection of the adjoining owner.” 


The words used are those of Section 200, but 
that section was not quoted. The case was 
brought on two or three times, but the 
magistrate finally refused to go into the details 
of it; and forced the adjoining owner back to 
his statutory rights before the surveyors, 
evidently feeling that it needed technical 
handling. The counter notice in question 
appeared to me to be an attempt to strain the 
purport of Section 87 altogether beyond reason. 
The Section also played a part in a decided 


case 1 am about to refer to, in connexion with | “make and maintain... . 

Sections 88 and 90, where it was made by the| Proper hoarding and shoring, or temporary con- 

judge a ground of his decision although its struction, for protection of the adjoining land and 
’ 


applicability is not apparent. 


6. The Exercise of Rights of Settlement or Dif- 
ferences between Building and Adjoining 
Owners, Sections go and ot and their 
Variations from the Previous Law. 


Under the Building Act of 1855, Section 85, 
in its twelve Sub-Sections, laid down the rules 
as to notices, appointment of surveyors, awards, 
and the like, to be tobserved in respect of the 
exercise by building owners and adjoining 
owners of their respective rights. Inthe Act of 
1894 the place of that Section is taken by two 
Sections—viz,, Section 90 with its seven Sub- 
sections taking the place of Sub-Sections 1 to 
in the Act of 1855, and Section 91 with its 
ss Sub-Sections standing in the place of 
pub-Sections 7 to 12 in the Act of 1855. It will 
od desirable to examine the differences, and 
his I now propose to do, leaving out mere 
verbal and immaterial variations. 


(a) The Exercise of Rights. Section go. 


I. The length of notice required in respect | 2“¢ found, by surveyors appointed by the 


of the party-fence-wall b the 1894 Act was 
reduced from three wate to one sae or to 
obey exact, as party-fence-walls were not 
sg “y in the definition of Party structures in 
effe - - 1855, a new provision to the above 
roy Was inserted in Section 90 of the 1894 
party 2. The length of notice in respect of 
2 y,. teectanes Was reduced from three 
build Ss to two months. 3. Not only must the 
of the © owner state in his notice the nature 
* © proposed work as in the Act of 1855, 
€ must also give particulars of it. 


What should a Notice under Sections 88 and go 


contain in the Nature of a Description of 
the Works to be done ? 


law in Sub-Section 2 of Section 90, whereby a 
building owner must, where he lays open any 
part of the adjoining land or building, 


was that of Hobbs, Hart, & Co., Limited v. 
Grover & Roe, which went before both a 
Divisional and the Appeal Court in the autumn 
Of 3868... .. 
[The author then gave the facts of the case, 
which, however, have already appeared in the 
Builder, See our issues for October 22 and 
November 19, 1898. ] 
By the courtesy ot one of the parties and his 
solicitors, I have received a copy of the amended 
notice that was served in pursuance of the 
order of the court, the alterations being in that 
the raising and underpinning was specified to 
be in accordance with the amended drawings 
annexed thereto, and that a description of the 
character of the building owner’s intended new 
building, viz., that they were to be shops and 
offices, was added. The judgment of the court, 
as must often be the case where intimate know- 
ledge of the bearings of the technical sections 
of a technical Act is required, is not very easy 
to follow. The decision that the first notice 
was bad because it did not give the adjoining 
owner the opportunity of giving a counter 
notice under Section 89, Sub-Section 1, which 
simply gives the adjoining owner the right to 
require the building owner to build on any 
chimney “copings” (whatever they may be), 
“jambs, breasts, or flues, or the like,” appears 
to have sufficed in the judge’s mind to justify 
a decision for the plaintiffs, but it would appear 
to a layman that there are more important 
reasons why a building owner, intending to do 
serious works to a party-wall extending to 
underpinning and raising, should be specific 
in his description of what he wishes to do to 
a piece of joint property. 
An adjoining owner or his surveyor cannot 
possibly protect his interests unless he knows 
what is intended to be done, and although it 


Hoarding and Shoring. 
4. An important addition was made to the 


. . for a proper time, a 


building, and the security of the adjoining occu- 
pier.” 

5. By Sub-Section 4 

“a party-wall or structure notice shall not be avail- 
able for the exercise of any right unless the work to 
which the notice relates is begun within six months 
after the service thereof, and is prosecuted with due 
diligence.’ 

This has proved a useful addition in practice. 


(b) The Settlement of Differences. Section gt. 
The Powers of the Surveyors. 
There is in the first part of Section 91 a 
sentence which appears to me to be ambiguous, 
and which might well be omitted when the Act 
is overhanled again by the Legislature. I refer 
to the words “not specially provided for by 
this Act,” at the beginning of the section. It 
is presumably the intent and meaning of. the 
Act taken as a whole, that all “ differences”’ 
arising between building and adjoining owners 
should be settled in the manner provided by the 
very section in which these unnecessary words 


respective owners. If this interpolation is to 
be read as excluding from the powers of the 
surveyors so appointed all matters, specially 
provided for by this Act, it would mean that 
the surveyors would never have the power to 
settle party-wall cases at all, for the very 
matters which may be the subject of a party- 
wall notice are these which the Act specially 
provides for in the several sections of Part 8, 
with any matters arising out of them, and I 
know of no matters which the surveyors may 
deal with which are not provided for by 
the Act. What was doubtless meant was, that 
the jurisdiction of the surveyors was to extend 
beyond those matters specially provided for by 
the Act, to any which might arise out of or be 





An important case concerning this question 


provided for by words later on in the section, 
and if the right of action given by Section 200 
is what is meant, the words are still super- 
fluous, because jurisdiction is given to the 
surveyors in such a case by these words. 
Again, a little further down this section, the 
words “from time to time during the con- 
tinuance of any work to which the notice 
relates” have been interpolated in the -1894 
Act in such a way as to make it arguable 
that no award at all is necessary except 
in respect to matters which may arise 
after the work has been commenced, as 
it was sometimes contended before the Act of 
1894. It is, however, of the essence of the 
adjoining owner’s rights that he should be 
able, through his surveyor, to protect himself 
within the limits of the Act as to what, how, 
and when work is to be done to a party-wall, 
and it is obvious that this can only be done 
before the building owner commences his 
work; indeed, as we all know, it is, except in 
special cases, the irvariable practice for an 
award to be entered into before the work is 
commenced. 
The power of an “ owner” under Section 94 


would suffice in most cases to enable him to 
insist upon an award. To make the matter 
clear, I would suggest that the section be 
amended by the omission of the words “ not 
specially provided for by this Act,” and by 
— the latter part of the paragraph run 
thus :— 


“and such one surveyor or two originally appointed 
surveyors or third surveyor shall, before the com- 
mencement of any work to which the notice relates, 
and as may be necessary from time to time during 
the continuance of any such work, settle any matter 
in dispute between such building and adjoining 
owner, with power by his or their award,” &c. 


These alterations would reconcile the general 
purport of the Act with the wording of this 
particular section, and incidentally reconcile 
the latter with common sense and grammar. 


The Third Surveyor. 


A very desirable simplification would be 
effected if the third surveyor was treated by 
the section, as he invariably is, in fact, and as’ 
hinted in the amendment I have just suggested, 
as an umpire, and not require the award to be 
signed, where the third surveyor has been 
alled in, by more than him. As things now 
stand the award made by the third surveyor, 
which often may not be entirely acceptable to 
either of the other surveyors, must be signed 
by one of them to conform with the Act. What 
a deadlock would result if neither of the 
originally appointed surveyors would accept 
the award drawn by the third surveyor! Such 
a deadlock I have recently known to threaten 
several times, and it has only been got over by 
the use of considerable tact on the part of the 
third surveyor. I have had it recently argued 
that the wording of the section allows the third 
surveyor to be treated as an umpire ; the words 
“such one surveyor” being held to cover the 
third surveyor, but I doubt the accuracy of 
this. 

The other variations brought into effect by 
Section 91 are as follows :— 

Sub-Section 8. Providing for the case of the 
death or neglect to act of a single surveyor in 
cases where one had been appointed to act 
between the parties. 

Sub-Section 9. Similarly providing where 
the third surveyor has died or neglects to act. 


The Remedies where a Surveyor Neglects or 
Refuses to Proceed. 


[The author then quoted almost in full Sub- 
Sections 10 and 12.] 

In a case within my experience the relations 
of Sub-Sections Io and 12 came into question, 
the surveyor for the adjoining owner neglect- 
ing to select a third surveyor though asked to 
do so. Although the wording of the two sec- 
tions is slightly different, it seems that both 
refer to such a case, for the refusing or neglect- 
ing to act in Section 12 would, I presume, 
include refusing or neglecting to join in 
appointing the third surveyor. If this be so, 
the party anxious to go on has a choice of 
either going, under Sub-Section Io, to the Sec- 
retary of State, or under Sub-Section 12 his 
surveyor may proceed ex parte. The proce- 
dure of Sub-Section 12 is temptingly simple, 
but it seems to me to be open to the objection 
that if any trifling formality in respect to the 
application of the other sections of the Act has 





incidental to a difference, but this is already 


been omitted, all proceedings taken by the 
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to require security before any work is done , 
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single surveyor cx parte might be vitiated. On 
the other hand, it is proverbially difficult to 
move a Government Department. I made an 
effort myself to move a Secretary of State, whose 
reply was, no doubt rightly, that he could not 
select a third surveyor without hearing what 
the other side had to say, which meant corre- 
spondence backwards and forwards, and, I sup- 
pose, arbitration before a Board of Trade 
official. In the instance I am speaking of a 
way was found out of the /mpassé by the 
adjoining owner bringing an action before the 
magistrate for damages, in which he was un- 
successful. We then got the business through, 
but if any member present has either got an 
appointment out of the Secretary of State or 
acted cx parte under Sub-Section 12, I am sure 
we all shall be glad to hear the result. It is 
well to note that Sub-Section 10 deals with the 
case of (wo surveyors refusing or neglecting to 
select a third surveyor after request by one or 
cither of the parties, sothat in order to bring 
that section into play the fartics desiring to 
act must first serve a notice upon the two sur- 
veyors requiring them to select a third surveyor. 
see 


8. The Building Owner’s Liability to Underpin 
in the Case of the Erection of a Building 
within 10 ft. of an Adjoining Owner’s 
Building to a Lower Level than the Founda- 
tions thereof. Section 93. 

This is a new section in the Act of 1894, and 
its interpretation in connexion with the rest of 
the Act, particularly Sections 88 and 95, has 
given rise to a number of questions. By it, 
certain liabilities are placed upon the building 
owner in such a case, and corresponding rights 
are conferred upon the adjoinihg owner beyond 
those given by Sections 88 and 95. The build- 
ing owner’s rights are detailed in the same 
way as in Section 88, and substituted but some- 
what similar machinery as to notices and the 
like to that in Section 90 is provided ; but 
there is no special machinery for the settle- 
ment of differences, which would therefore 
presumably come under Section 91. The sec- 
tion provides that 


® where a building owner intends to erect, within 
10 ft. of a building belonging to an adjoining owner, 
a building or structure, any part of which within 
such ro ft. extends to a lower level than the founda- 
tions of the building belonging to the adjoining 
owner, he may, and if required by the building 
owner shall .. . underpin or otherwise strengthen 
the foundations of the said building so far as may 
be necessary, and the following provisions shall 
have effect.” 


The provisions referred to place a consider- 
ably greater liability upon the building owner 
than do those under Sections 88 and 95. For 
instance, by them the notice which the building 
owner has to serve must be 


‘accompanied by a plan and sections, showing the 
site of the proposed building, and the depth to 
which he proposes to excavate ;” to create a ditfer- 
ence the adjoining owner must “within fourteen 
days after being served with such notice, give a 
counter notice in writing that he disputes the 
necessity of or require such underpinning or 
strengthening ..... "and most important of all 
the building owner is liable “to compensate the 
adjoining owner and occupier for any inconvenience, 
loss, or damage which may result to them by reason 
of the exercise of the powers conferred by this sec- 
tion.” 


There are several ways of reading Section 
93, having regard to its relations with Sections 
88 and 95. One way is by taking Section 88, 
Sub-Section I, giving the building owner 
‘a right to make good, underpin, or repair any 
party structure which isdefective or out of repair ;” 
and Sub-Section 6, giving him “a right to raise and 
underpin any party structure permitted by this Act 
to be raised or underpinned, or any external wall 
built against such party structure, upon condition 
of making good all damage occasioned thereby to 
the adjoining premises, or to the internal finishings 
and decorations thereof. . . .” 


with the corresponding sub-sections in 
Section 95, viz., 1A and 2B, providing for the 
expenses of the work done in such cases being 
borne by the building owner—as referring 
exclusivelylto party-walls, and the underpinning 
of them, and Section 93 as not affecting party- 
walls, but applying only to buildings being 
erected by the building owner at some distance, 
but inot more than 10 ft., from the adjoining 
owner's premises. 

The case in favour of this hypothesis may be 
put thus :—Sub-Section : of Section 88 confers 
upon the building owner the right to underpin 
or repair a defective party structure. Sub- 


Section 6 confers upon him a right to raise and 
underpin a party structure which is not defec- 
tive or out of repair. If, then, Section 93 also 
gives a right to underpin a party-wall, such a 
right would be so far unnecessary, as it has 
already been conferred, and having regard to 
the inconsistency between the provisions of 
Sections 93 and 88, had it been intended to 
limit any of the rights conferred by Section 88 
by the provisions of Section 93, there would 
have been something to that effect in Section 
88, and that this is so is emphasised by the fact 
that in Section 93 the rights given are distinctly 
stated to be subject to the conditions which 
follow in the sub-sections, and although there 
is nothing in Section 93 excluding in so many 
words the underpinning of a party-wall, if the 
building owner is going to erect a building 
deeper than the adjoining foundations it does 
not seem absolutely certain, on a strict reading 
of the section, that it applies to the case of a 
building owner merely deepening his basement 
or forming a new basement, and so requiring 
to underpin, unless these operations could be 
described as the erection of a building or 
structure. The word “erection” may be held 
to mean ‘construction,’ but do the words 
“building” or “structure” cover such an 
operation ? 


Sub-Section 4, providing that the section is 
not to “relieve the building owner from any 
liability to which he would otherwise be sub- 
ject in case of injury caused by his building 
operations to the adjoining owner,” seems to 
support this contention, for the building owner’s 
liability in the ordinary case of a party-wall 
being underpinned is limited, so far as com- 
pensation is concerned, to the rights given 
under the Act in Section 95, Sub-Sections IA 
and 2B. 

Upon the other hand, in support of the view 
that the rights given to adjoining owners by 
Section 93 of requiring underpinning, arise in 
the ordinary case of the underpinning of a 
party-wall, where the building owner’s in- 
tended building will go lower than the founda- 
tions thereof, it must be pointed out that 
Section 88 does not, in Sub-Sections 1 or 6, 
impose any liability upon the building owner 
to underpin a party-wall, and if Section 93 
does not apply to such, a building owner 
rebuilding premises divided from another 
by a party-wall, although carrying some 
part of his building within 10 ft. of the 
party - wall, and to a lower level, could 
not be compelled to underpin the party-wall 
under the Act. In such a case we should have 
the anomaly of the building owner being liable 
to underpin all the adjoining jowner’s founda- 
tions, except the party-wall, under Section 93, 
and not being liable, though having the right 
to, underpin the party-wall under either Sec- 
tions 83 or 88. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that before 1894, when there was no 
Section 93, party-walls requiring underpinning 
in such cases were invariably underpinned 
under the then existing sections of the Act by 
virtue of the general words in Sub-Section 1 of 
Section 91, giving the surveyors power to settle 
generally any other matter arising out of or 
incidental tothe difference. And it seems clear 
that if it is right that an adjoining owner should 
be entitled to the compensation given in Sub- 
Section 3 of Section 93, in the case of an inde- 
pendent building being erected near him 
necessitating underpinning to his foundations 
generally, it is illogical that he should not pos- 
sess the same right when the portion of his 
building to be underpinned consists of a party- 
wall. I take it, however, that if a building 
owner carried any portion of his building 
other than the party-wall dividing the two 
buildings lower than the foundations of the 
adjoining owner’s building, and within Io ft. 
of it, he would be bound to serve a notice 
under Section 93, so far as the adjoining 
owner’s general foundations were concerned, 
although not so far as the party-wall was 
concerned. 

A further difficulty in the translation of the 
section arises out of the fact that it is a “ build- 
ing owner” only who gains the right and is 
made liable to underpin under the section, and 
an “adjoining owner” alone who is given the 
right to insist upon underpinning, and as these 
relationships only exist, under the Definition 
Clause, where a party-wall exists or is about to 
be erected, the very case of an independent 
building being erected near but not immedi- 
ately contiguous to another building—which 
certa'nly the section was meant to include if 
it was not meant to do so exclusively—would 





seem to be excluded by a strict reading of the 
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section. Surveyors manage to settle these 
points as they arise with, I hope, substantiaj 
justice, but I trust it is not asking too much of 
some of our legal associates that they should 
help us with their opinion upon the legal aspect 
of the question, which it will be seen from what 
I have said may be described as somewhat 
involved. To me it seems, however, that the 
sections need recasting to be absolutely recon. 
cilable, whichever hypothesis be adopted, 


g. Should Sections of the Act be Necessarily 
Quoted in Notices ? 
Out of this discussion upon Section 93 arises 
the question as to how far it is necessary jn 
order to bring that and other sections into play 
to quote them in notices and awards. A com. 
mon form of party structure notice to be served 
by the building owner on the adjoining owner 
is headed “57 and 58 Vict., cap. 213, Sec. 90,” 
and another is “ Sections 88 to 92 inclusive.” 
Section 90 only is quoted at the head of the 
usual requisition notice from the adjoining 
owner to the building owner under Sec- 
tion 89, and Section 89 as well as Section 
as to security are quoted on the back of 
the notice. In the case of an external wall 
notice under Section 87, in the common 
form, that section is quoted at the head, and 
Section 93 is quoted at the head of the common 
form of notice under that section. The ques- 
tion arises, What would happen in such a case 
as this? A building owner serves a form of 
notice headed only Section go, and no notice is 
served under Section 93, nor is one asked for 
by the adjoining owner. He underpins a 
party-wall, carrying his new building con- 
siderably lower than the old one. An award 
is entered into with the same heading as that 
on the notice quoting only Section 90, but in 
the body of the award reference is made to the 
fact that all the work executed under it is to be 
carried out under “Sections 87 to tot, Part 8 
of the above-recited Act, or such of the same 
as have not already been complied with.” The 
work is done, including underpinning to the 
party-wall, but not to the adjoining owner's 
foundations, and damage accrues both to the 
party-wall and the adjoining owner’s premises. 
It is contended by the adjoining owner that 
Section 93, with its important compensation 
clause, applies, but the building owner argues 
that Section 93 does not apply, that the notice 
was not served under that section, and that, 
although all these sections are quoted, they are 
only quoted so far as they apply. 


10. Security for Expenses, Costs, att Compensa- 
tton. Section 94. 

By Section 87 of the Act of 1855, an adjoin 
ing owner was given the power to require the 
building owner before commencing any work 
under the Act to give security, either to be 
agreed upon or, in case of difference, to be 
settled by a judge of the county court, for the 
payment of all such costs and compensation in 
respect of such work as may be payable by the 
building owner. This clause was re-enacted 
in Section 94 of the 1894 Act, with the addition 
of the word “expenses” before “costs and 
compensation,” and also with the addition of a 
paragraph giving the building owner the 
right 
“at any time after service on him of a party-wall 
or party structure requisition by the adjoining 
owner, and before beginning a work to which the 
requisition relates, but not afterwards,” to require 
the adjoining owner to give him “such security for 
payment of the expenses, costs, and compensation 
for which he is or will be liable as may be agre 
upon, or, in case of difference, may be settled as 
aforesaid.” 


It would appear from the wording of = 
section that the building owner’s right in t A 
respect only arises in respect of an gen 
owner’s requisition under Section 89, 4 
building of chimney jambs and the like, 10 
there is no other section giving an aioe 
owner a right to require the building owe - 
do anything, but I have quite recently ha ie 
urged that this right on the building i 
part is general in character, in the same ys 
as that given to the adjoining owner by e 
first part of the.section. It does not aay 
me, however, that such a contention can 
water. 

-A question has been raised as to whether Of 
words, “expenses, costs, and compensa aor 
bring in a claim for legal and surveyors = ' 
But nowhere in the Act, except in two Me the 
am about to mention, is anything more oe is 
“ expense ” of doing work dealt with. 
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Section '95. That such costs may be claimed 
in regard to Sub-Section 2B of Section 95, or 
under Sub-Section 3 of Section 93, is more 
arguable, because such expenses might be held 
to be covered by the words, “and a fair 
allowance in respect of the disturbance and 
inconvenience caused to the adjoining owner,” 
inthe firstof these sections, and more clearly 
by the words, “ inconvenience, loss, or damage 
which may result to the adjoining owner or 
occupier,” in the last. There is no other section 
which would specifically cover such an item. 
Perhaps in such a case we must have recourse 
again to the general words in Section 91 which 
we surveyors have been in the habit of making 
cover amultitude of omissions and difficulties 
in the rest of the Act. 

I think the position of the matter of party- 
walls under the 1894 Act may be thus sum- 
marised : 

That there are many variations from the pre- 
vious law, the effects of which have not yet 
been fully understood. 

That there are a number of flaws in the 
drafting of the Act which need amendment. 

That there are some points in which it is 
desirable the Act should be amended in the 
interests of its ready and fair administration, 
and that there are others which we need the 
help of the lawyer to settle. ... 





Mr. Howard Martin, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer for his able paper, said 
that the subject was an extremely complicated 
one. The paper gave an exhaustive description 
of the Act as related to party walls, and it 
would be of much value for purposes of 
reference. There was one defect in the Act, 
which had been mentioned by the lecturer, 
which had lately been brought home to him 
(the speaker). The lecturer had said that the 
clause in the Act which provides that if 
operations are not commenced in pursuance of 
a party-wall notice in less than six months of 
its service the notice becomes void, was a very 
valuable means of overcoming obstruction ; 
but it was also a means Of assisting obstruction, 
unless some more effective means for forcing 
the appointment of a third surveyor could be 
found. He knew of a case in which an 
exceedingly litigious party appointed a sur- 
veyor who was merely a tool in his hands, 
and who absolutely refused to appoint a third 
surveyor, and who delayed the proceedings 
until the six months had very nearly expired. 
Application was then made to the Secretary of 
State to appoint a third surveyor, but he de- 
clined, on the ground that there was a difference 
of opinion between the parties ; just as though 
the fact of the application to him did not show 
there must be a difference of opinion. Then 
the six months expired, and the proceedings 
had to be begun all over again. He should be 
glad to hear of means being taken to remedy 
what seemed to be a defect in the Act. 

Mr. H. T. Steward seconded the motion, and, 
on behalf of Mr. Thos. Blashill, moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

The motion having been agreed to, it was 
announced that the discussion on the subject 
Would be resumed at the next meeting on 
December 11. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 





BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE fifty-second annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution took place on 
the 23rd ult. in Carpenters’ Hall, Throg- 
morton-avenue. Mr, A. E. Parker, of Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham, Limited (the Presi- 
dent), occupied the Chair, supported by 
Professor Roger Smith ; and Messrs. Hilton 
Nash, J. Howard Colls, S. Young, W. Wood- 
ward, J. F. Parker, H. Bartlett, A. Lucas, 
B. Ellis, R. Cooper, the Master of the Car- 
ers Company, A. Ritchie, C. Bussell, T. 

tirling, J. T. Bolding, and others, the company 
numbering about 160 in all. 
ware President having given the toast of “ Her 
: sg the Queen and the Royal Family,” 
ae Arthur Lucas gave the “Army, Navy, 
re Auxiliary Forces,” to which Major Brutton 

Spa tieard 4 and Lieut. Clarke replied. 
wa le President then proposed the toast of the 
Institue’ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
ne — He said that no severe criticism 
diien ¢ e applied to this charity, which was 
then 0 all members of the trade provided that 
- applicant for relief had always held himself 

an honest man. At present there were fifty 


BUILDERS’ 


pensioners on the funds, the men receiving 39/. 
per annum, and the women 27/. The Com- 
mittee hoped to be in a position in the coming 
year to elect ali the applicants without putting 
them to the trouble of an election. 

The toast was received with acclamation. 

Mr. Basil Ellis gave the toast of “The 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters.” It was 
a great advantage to have that historic hall 
for their gathering, and to be associated with 
a Company so closely allied to the trade. 
The Corporation and the City Companies had 
a great and glorious past, and there was 
no reason why they should not be even more 
powerful in the future. 

Mr. Arthur Jacobs (the Master), in respond- 
ing, expressed the pleasure the Company 
derived in giving the hall for such a worthy 
object. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls proposed the health of 
“The President.” Although Mr. Parker was a 
young man, he was a model President, and he 
took some credit for having been his evtre- 
prencur. The building trade, he might add, 
was a somewhat precarious one, in which the 
percentage of losses was great and the re- 
sponsibilities unending, and an institution like 
this was necessary for those who fell out by 
the way. 

The President, in responding, spoke of the 
great assistance he had received from Major 
Brutton, Messrs. Stirling, Bolding, Bussell, and 
others he could name. 

Mr. R. Cooper (Master of the Distillers’ Com- 
pany) gave the toast of ‘‘The Architects and 
Surveyors.” Like good soldiers they fought 
for the health and benefit of the community at 
large, and it was to them that the public looked 
for wholesome houses and good sanitation. 

Mr. W. Woodward, in replying for “The 
Architects,” said that wherever there was 
friction between them and the builders it was 
caused by a desire to do the best they could for 
all sides. 

Mr. Sidney Young responded for “The Sur- 
veyors,” remarking that the quantity surveyor 
could produce better effects by his pen than by 
his tongue. He believed, too, that they had 
the confidence of the London builders. 

Dr. Street gave the last toast, “The Vice- 
Presidents, Committee, and Stewards,” to 
which Messrs. Alexander Ritchie and J. T. 
Bolding suitably replied. 

Major Brutton, in the course of the evening, 
announced subscriptions amounting to 950/., of 
which the President’s list represented 8o00l., 
including his own donation of 100 guineas. 

The President added later that through the 
kindness of a friend the amount would be 
raised to 1,000/. 

ta 


THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal nnder the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
on Monday, to hear an appeal by Mr. Frank Job 
Chambers against the certificate of the Superinten- 
ding Architect of Metropolitan Buildings, under 
Sections 22 and 29 of the Act defining the general 
line of buildings on the northern side of Edge- 
street, Kensington, in which street he further cer- 
tified a building to be situate. The members of the 
Tribunal sitting were Messrs. Arthur Cates (Chair- 
man), A. A. Hudson, and J. W. Penfold. 

Mr. Hugill appeared for the appellant, and Mr. 
Andrews, from the Solicitor’s department of the 
L.C.C., for the respondent. 

Mr. Andrews, at the opening of the hearing, 
offered the preliminary objection that the proceed- 
ings were not in order, inasmuch as notices had not 
been served to all persons concerned. Under Sec- 
tion 29 of the Act, it was necessary that notices of 
appeal should be served upon the Superintending 
Architect, the Local Authority, ‘‘and all other persons 
entitled to notice of the Superintending Architect’s 
certificate.” He mentioned several parties coming 
within this definition, and upon whom no notice of 
appeal had been served. He recognised that in 
raising this point the appellants would be in the 
difficulty of getting beyond the time limit of fourteen 
days. 

Mr. Hugill quite admitted the omission. 

Mr. Andrews said he did not know that the 
County Council were strongly interested in raising 
the point except from the point of view of the 
correct administration of the Act for all persons. 
There were a number of persons entitled under the 
Act to be heard by the Tribunal, and it was the 
County Conncil’s object to see that they at least 
were given the opportunity to exercise that right. 

The Chairman raised the point as to whether it 
was possible to defer the hearing until the notices 
had been served. They certainly could not com- 
mence the hearing and adjourn. 

Mr. Andrews: Oh, no! These people are entitled 
to be here to hear whatever evidence is offered. I 








might, to facilitate matters, waive my objection to 


the hearing being deferred, but I cannot waive an 
objection to all parties not being summoned to hear 
the evidence. 

The Chairman : Certainly ; you have no discretion. 
ried of the parties might appeal against the course 
taken. 

Mr. Hugill hoped if the hearing were deferred 
that he might be allowed to add Section 29 to the 
grounds of his appeal. 

Mr. Andrew said he could not consent to a whole- 
sale revision of the grounds of appeal. 

The Chairman added that was not admissable. 

After considerable further discussion, Mr. Hudson 
pointed out that the architect’s certificate referred to 
“line tinted pink” in the plan. Asa matter of fact, 
there was no line tinted pink. The line referred to 
was in black. 

Mr. Hugill said this was an irregularity he was 
going to refer to when the case had been opened. 

Mr. Andrews: But the appellant has not been 
misled by the omission. In point of fact, he 
accepted the plan, and has lodged the present appeal 
upon it. 

Mr. Hudson thought the better course would be 
to apply to the Superintending Architect for a fresh 
certificate. 

Mr. Andrews feared that the difficulty might then 
arise that the Superintending Architect would say : 
“T have given my certificate.” 

The Chairman: Quite so; we do not say what 
should be the terms or the form of the new certifi- 
cate. It might be the same as the last under 
another date. 

Eventually the Chairman suggested that the order 
of the Tribunal should be in these terms: “That 
the parties take steps to obtain a new certificate 
from the Superintending Architect and then proceed 
upon a fresh notice of appeal.” 

Mr. Andrews suggested that as a matter of form 
the present appeal should be entered as dismissed. 

The Chairman assented and said that the order 
would be for the appellant to pay the hearing fee of 
the present appeal. 

Mr. Hugill objected to this, on the ground that 
the initial error was committed by the Superintend- 
ing Architect in issuing his certificate. 

The Chairman replied that when deciding the 
next appeal they would consider that the hearing 
fee had been paid by the appellant. He hoped that 
the appellant would not in the next appeal describe 
the Tribunal as the “Tribunal of Appeal of the 
London County Council.” They were in no way 
connected with the County Council, but a statutory 
authority constituted, as some would say, to revise 
the decisions for that body. 

The appeal was then entered as dismissed on the 
conditions mentioned, the Chairman remarking that 
the bringing of the appeal seemed to have been 
quite a comedy of errors. 


Sat 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE: ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S 
SociETy.—The usual meeting of this Society 
was held at the rooms, 204, George-street, on 
the 24th ult., when a discussion took place on 
the “Glasgow Building Regulations.” Mr. 
R. W. Horn opened the discussion, and gave a 
summarised statement of the progress of 
building in Glasgow, and the consequent ne- 
cessity for new laws and regulations. The 
first Bills passed—viz., the “ Police Acts” of 
1862 and 1866—while good in their small way, 
yet gave the authorities little power, and were 
entirely lacking in detail. This was remedied 
by the Bill of 1892, and will be brought nearer 
perfection by the new Bill of 1900, of which 
he showed a draft copy. After mentioning the 
method of preparing plans and petitions of 
proposed work for submitting to the Dean of 
Guild Court, and their subsequent revision by 
the Master of Works and the Guild Liners, he 
criticised the present regulations and the pro- 
posed new ones, giving points in which they 
failed, and suggestions as to remedies. The 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Horn. 








—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

HISTORY OF LUTON CHURCH. By the late 
Henry Cobbe, M.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 

THE PREVENTION OF FACTORY ACCIDENTS. By 
John Calder. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

“THE DAIsy,” “THE COWSLIP,” and “A NEW 
RIDDLE-BOOK” : being three of the Series of For- 
gotten Children’s Books. (The Leadenhall Press, 
Limited.) Le 

BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.—The com- 
mittee of this Institution announce that once again, 
in consequence of the liberal support given to the 
President, Mr. Benjamin B. Greenwood, last year, 
they are able to elect all the five applicants without 
causing them to go to the expense and anxiety of 
canvassing for votes. The following are the candi- 
dates elected :—George Mitchell, William H. Good- 
win, Henry Ashwell, Sarah Greatorex, and Elizabeth 
Holmes. 
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“ Branksome,” Buxton. 


Plan, 





Zllustrations. 


DECORATIVE PANEL: “THE FOUR 
SEASONS.” 


\\ E took the title of this design from the 





} Royal Academy catalogue ; but the 
author, in the description since re- 
ceived from him, tells us that the Academy 
title is not strictly correct, as in fact the design 
was intended to represent one only of the 
seasons—winter. 
The artist, Mr. V. J. Robertson, explains the 
design as follows :— 
“Winter is represented as taking infant life 
to her breast for a slumber, wrapping her 
mantle around for succour and warmth. Upon 


which have some of the oaks and other 
trees left standing. This terrace has two 
flying stepways over the ditch at its 
foot, leading to the fields. These would 
be protected by gates. The upper terrace is 
paved with stone slabs, the terrace walls 
being of red brick and stone; at the west 
end of this terrace is a tall curved yew hedge 
with a seat round the inner side facing down 
the terrace, and with a small statue in the 
centre ; the other end of the terrace looks over 
flowering shrubs and the pigeon house below, 
which is a circular red brick building with red 
tile roof, and has water round its base. This 
end of the terrace returns round the end of the 
house, and the path enters on the right the 
rose garden, which is surmounted by a tall cut 
yew hedge, having arches through it on one 
side to look down on to the lower garden ; the 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MARKET HALL, LEEDS.—The Markets Com. 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation met on the 
27th ult. to consider the plans for the new 
Market Hall which it is proposed to erect in 
Vicar-lane. The designs, for which premiums 
of 150/., 10ol., and 50/, respectively were 
awarded, were inspected by the Committee in 
the Grand Jury-room. Mr, William Emerson, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who acted as assessor in the com- 
petition, met the Committee by appointment, 
The Committee decided to adopt the design of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, London (who 
gained the first premium), subject to any altera. 
tions which they might think fit to suggest, and 
they resolved to visit the Halifax and Bradford 
Markets before consulting with the architects, 
The estimated cost of the buildings, as designed 
by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, is 73,000/, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Rotherhithe Vestry, 895/. for street improve- 
ments ; St. Marylebone Vestry, 1,0261/. for con- 
tribution towards the purchase of Golder’'s 
Hill estate ; the Camberwell Vestry, 28,0001, 
for wood paving works; Islington Vestry, 
4,9771. for;electric lighting purposes ; and 7,689/. 
for street lighting ; the Poplar District Board, 
18,200/. for local improvements ; and the Fulham 
Guardians, 3,100/. for the conversion of pre- 
mises into receiving-houses. 


man of the Finance Committee, replying to a 
question, said that there had been some cases 
of bogus claims for wages at the Horton 
Manor Asylum, but they were advised by the 
solicitor that, till the prosecutions which were 
proceeding were completed, it would not be 
wise, in the interests of the Council, to go into 
the matter fully. The strike at the asylum was 
a minor matter. 

The Asylums Committee recommended that 
the Council should approve the principle of the 
provision of a central station for the supply of 
water and electricity to the asylums to be built 
on the Horton Estate, and authorising the Com- 
mittee to bring up a scheme. 

Mr. Westacott suggested that the recom- 
mendation should be so amended that the 
Asylums Committee would be merely instructed 
to bring up a scheme with a statement of the 
cost. The Council would then not be committed 


Horton Manor Asylum.—Mr. Bruce, Chair- 


her right hand is an allegorical figure of the} rose garden has trelliced arches down  the| to any principle in the matter. 
winter winds, the figure holding a lyre sug-| centre and across for climbing roses, and| Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
gesting their music. Upon her left Charity is} spaces at the sides for others. From the Committee, said that he had agreed with the 
represented as feeding the birds—suggesting | south-east corner of this garden steps come|General Purposes Commitee to accept an 
winter gifts. In the foreground the figures /down in the yew hedge to the lower garden | amendment on those lines. He said that the 
represent the season’s inclemency, old age | by the pigeon-house. proposal was made in the interests of economy. 
secking warmth, and the lamb’s rescue from} “The second terrace is also stone paved, | The estimated cost for a supply of electricity 
peril. having shaped flower-beds left in it; these are] and water for the epileptic colony was about 
edged with box, and have some cut yew trees 42,0001. ' 
in them. Mr. Bruce said that the Finance Committee 
The lower garden is reached by fligh's of | had agreed to put forward an amendment 
stone steps. This garden has two large grass authorising the Asylums Committee to prepare 





“ BRANKSOME,” BUXTON. 
THIs residence was built by Messrs. Hughes 
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& Stirling, contractors, of Bootle, for Mr. Digby 
Johnson, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Huon A. Matear. 

The walls are Yorkshire stone parpoints, and 
the half-timbering is solid English oak framed 
together and the brickwork built up to it. The 
roofs are covered with small green slates from 
the Tilberthwaite quarries, and the chimneys 
are built of 2}-in. Ruabon bricks. The floors 
are maple, and the joinery is oak and yellow 
pine. 

The stabling is built in similar style and 
materials to harmonise with the house. 

Advantage has been taken of the undulating 
ground to form terraces, as shown in the 
perspective. 





HOUSE AT HORLEY, SHOWING PRO- 
POSED GARDEN. 


THE site for the house and garden is situated 
on a slope which falls from north to south, and 
is in a clearing in the end of a wood sheltered 
from north and east; the wood is mostly of 
oak-trees. The garden is levelled to three 
different planes, which form two terraces and 
a raised garden below, the end of which 
forms another terrace to the fields below, 


plots in the centre, divided by a broad path. 
On the east side is a long herbaceous border, 


and then the Nut Walk, with yew and nut-tree 


hedges, leading from the pigeon house to a 
summer house. Beyond this, again, is another 
long flower border, near the top of which is a 
yew arbour ; and at the other end is a summer 
house backing on to the Nut Walk one and 
facing over the fields. This side of the 
garden is bounded by a large yew hedge. 
Along the field terrace is a broad walk, 
and at the centre it opens out into a semi- 
circle over the fields, with a statue looking 
back to the house. The west side of the garden 
is also bounded by a yew hedge, and on this 
side is the fish pond surrounded by yew hedges 
and walks, with arches and arbours in the yew. 
There is a walk round behind the pond to the 
orchard to the west of the house; this is on the 
slope, and the fruit trees and grass come down 
into the garden along the east side of the 
pond. 

There is a large gravelled court in front of 
the house, and the drive comes through the 
wood to the east, and passing the house goes 
past fields, kitchen garden, and stables to the 
road again to the west. This drive near the 
house is lined with cut yews, rhododendrons, 





and such like flowering shrubs, A. F V. 


a scheme for the provision of a central station 
for the supply of water and electricity to 
Horton Manor Estate with an estimate of the 
cost. 

This was agreed to. 

The Asylums Committee recommended the 
Council to sanction an excess vote of 106,130. 
in respect of the erection of the new asylum 
at Horton Manor. In December, 1896, we 
Council voted 350,000/. for the asylum, but tha 
amount had been found insufficient. The od 
mate was onlya rough one, and was broug 
forward because it was the sum fixed upon | 
a similar building at Bexley Heath. The — 
expenditure, however, upon the Heath poser 
was 420,000/., and in the case of the Ho: - 
Asylum it was found that the subsoil was — 
favourable as was expected. Moreover, “ 
cost of bringing materials to the site had bee 
greater than was expected, and the increas : 
cost of materials also contributed to the —_ 
cost. The Architect believed the asylum = 
be completed for 456,130/. The Finance oa 
mittee in a special report pointed out tha se 
estimated excess, included the cost of elec . 
lighting, was nearly 35 per cent. increas¢ . 
the amount voted. When the original ena 
was under their consideration a memoran 





was furnished by the Asylums Committee, 
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showing, under various heads, how the total 
estimate was approximately made up, but there 
was no indication that a large supplemental 
vote would be required later on, and the 
Finance Committee thought it might be said 
that the Council voted the original sum in the 
belief that it represented approximately the 
robable cost of the asylum, so far as it could 
be estimated. In the vote of 350,000/., only 
244,2701. was allowed for the superstructure, 
but the work was given to the Works Depart- 
ment for 284,455/. The contract for the founda- 
tions showed an excess of 24,000/. over the sum 
voted. Thus, on these two items alone, it must 
have been apparent in July, 1898, that there 
would be an excess of 64,0001. 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
Committee, observed that at the time the sum 
of 350,000/. was voted the Committee pointed 
out that the asylum could not be completed for 
thatamount. The detailed estimate was only a 
rough one. The foundations were estimated 
to cost 31,000/., but the lowest tender received 
was 52,000/. As to the superstructure, the 
Architect’s estimate was|281,400/., but when the 
manager of the Works’ Department sent in a 
price it was found to be 284,o0o/. Tenders 
were then invited, and the lowest was 296,575/., 
the highest being 299,900/. After negotiation 
the work was given to the Works Department 
at the price quoted, viz. 284,455/. These two 
portions of the work accounted for a large pro- 
portion of the excess expenditure. 

Mr. Strong, on behalf of the General Pur- 
poses Committee, moved to add to the recom- 
mendation :—“ And that it be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case.” He explained 
that the committee were already inquiring into 
the circumstances of the excess of 70,000/. over 
estimate which has been incurred in the case 
of the Bexley Heath Asylum, 

Sir J. Hutton seconded the amendment, and 
criticised the action of the Asylums Committee. 
He contended that all along the Council had 
not been put into possession of the true and 
accurate figures. Including a deduction of 
11,000/. made from the original vote in regard 
to water-supply and electric light, the excess 
expenditure on the asylum was really 117,0001., 
and surely any system which allowed such an 
excess on one building must be a defective 
system. 

Mr. N. Robinson repudiated the charge that 
the Asylums Committee had been extravagant. 
Before such a charge was made it should be 
ascertained what had been acquired for the 
money expended. The buildings which the 
Committee had erected were the cheapest of 
the kind in the kingdom, as the following 
statistics would show :—The Sunderland 
Asylum (500 beds) icost 240/. per bed ; Hert- 
fordshire Asylum (800 beds), 267/. per bed ; 
Cheddleton (800 beds), 350/. per bed ; Croydon 
(400 beds), 450/. per bed; Middlesex (1,100 
beds), 320/. per bed; and, under the much- 
abused Asylums Committee, Bexley (2,000 
beds), 210/. per bed, and Horton (2,000 beds) 
2241. per bed. 

Mr, E. White pointed out that it was simply 
an estimate by the Architect that the building 
could be completed for 456,000. A good deal 
of the work had not yet been completed, and 
it was not to be supposed that when the supple- 
mental vote was passed it would finish the 
matter. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said that notwithstanding 
their standard of excellence, the Council’s 
asylums showed a lower cost per bed than 
other asylums in the country. 

Upon a show of hands, the amendment was 
carried, and the recommendation as amended 
was then adopted. 

Housing Scheme, Deptford—The Housing of 
the Working-classes Committee asked for 
authority to proceed with the preparation of 
plans of a men’s lodging-house, designed upon 
the lines of the Rowton Houses, with a view to 
such a house being erected upon the Mill-lane 
site, Deptford. It was proposed that the charge 
Should be 6d. per night. The committee 
added :— 

“The area is triangular in sha e, and the plan 
showed that a building of this kind could be ath 
rae the deeper portion of the area, and that the 
uilding would provide accommodation for 800 
—— The shallower portion of the area would 

Ube left, and upon this we are advised that 
cottage dwellings can be built, Without com- 
ie the Council to the erection of such a house 
. € Mill-lane area, we obtained the approval of 
po Local Government Board to this plan.... We 
sd a that the site is an exceedingly suitable 

or the erection of a men’s lodging-house 


similar in character to those known as the Rowton 
Houses. Both Lord Rowton and Sir Richard 
Farrant emphatically state that, in order to make 
the house a success, it is essential that it should 
contain all the comforts and improvements which 
are the characteristics of a Rowton House, whilst 
the architect has informed us that these can only be 
provided by making a charge of 6d. per bed per 
night.” 

Mr. Beachcroft moved as an amendment 
“ That the Committee be instructed to proceed 
with the preparation of plans for a lodging- 
house on this site, the charge for accommoda- 
tion in which would not exceed 5d. per night.” 
He doubted whether the Council could succeed 
in imitating the Rowton Company. The build- 
ings which the Council had as yet erected had 
never accommodated the really poor men, and 
yet they talked of building a beautiful palace 
to which to attract those who were not really 
poor. The Council did nothing for the honest 
working men and women who were earning 
not more than 12s. or 14s. a week. 

Lord Alexander Thynne seconded the 
amendment, which, after discussion, was de- 
feated. The debate was then adjourned. 

Wapping Swing Bridge—It was agreed that 
the tender of Messrs. Hunter & English for the 
sum of 450/. for the alteration of the present 
gear at Wapping swing bridge be accepted. 

Overhead Traveller, Barking Outfall_—It was 
agreed to accept the tender of Mr. John Whit- 
ley, for 223/., for the supply, delivery, and 
erection of a five-ton overhead traveller at the 
Barking Outfall. 

Legal Proceedings in respect of a Building on 
the Premises of the Wandsworth and Putney 
Gas Company.—The Building Act Committee 
recommended and it was agreed :—“ That the 
solicitor do take the necessary steps for getting 
a case stated by the magistrate with reference 
to the building erected by the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Company at their premises at 
North-street, Wandsworth, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centres of the 
roadways of Waterside and Worple-road, and 
for obtaining the decision of the High Court 
upon the matter.” 


Site for New Offices—The Establishment 
Committee reported as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 


“In view of the obligation placed upon the 
Council by Parliament for the reinstatement of 
some important buildings which will have to be 
removed in connexion with the Holborn to Strand 
improvement, we are informed by the Improve- 
ments Committee that it is necessary for them at 
once to decide as to the architectural treatment of 
the surplus land immediately facing the Strand at the 
new crescent roadway, which will be formed at the 
southern end of the new street, and they have asked 
us to consider as to advising the Council to allocate 
some portion of the land for the purposes of new 
county offices. We have given the matter very 
careful consideration, and after hearing the advice 
of the responsible officers on the subject, we have 
come to the unanimous conclusion that the site sug- 
gested is far too expensive to justify us in asking 
the Council to appropriate it for the purpose 
referred to. As some indication of the outlay 
which would be involved if the land were 
thus appropriated, we may mention that we 
are advised that the value of the site in question 
will be approximately double that of the site at 
Spring-gardens on which the Council, in 1896, pro- 
posed to erect new offices. We feel that no further 
evidence than this is needed to enable the Council 
to endorse our opinion, and we accordingly recom- 
mend—That no portion of the land south of the 
crescent which will be formed cn the carrying out 
of the Holborn to the Strand improvement be allo- 
cated for the pur oses of new offices.” 


The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o’clock. 


—_ 
worr 





LIBERAL CLUB-HOUSE, FARSLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
The Farsley new Liberal Club-house has now been 
completed. The building, which has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. D. W. Gill, architect, of 
Stanningley, is built of stonethroughout. The club- 
house abuts on Town-street, to which it has a 
frontage of about 90 ft. The front entrance, which 
is surmounted by a balcony, is approached by a 
flight of steps leading into a vestibule, through 
which is reached an entrance-hall. On the right- 
hand side of the hall is a concert, lecture, or tea 
room, to accommodate 250 persons. On the left- 
hand side is a smoke-room, curator’s-room, com- 
mittee-room, and lavatories. On the first floor, 
which is reached by a broad flight of oak stairs, is a 
billiard-room, containing three tables, and a smaller 
room fitted with one full-size table, and a reading- 
room. In the basement are two slipper-baths, 
heating apparatus, and store-rooms. The building 
is heated throughout on the low-pressure system 
with hot water. The approximate cost of the build- 





ing and site is about 3,000/, 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections from 
Buildings. 


Bethnal Green, South-West.—A building on the 
site of Nos. 465 and 467, Bethnal Green-road, 
Bethnal Green (Mr. T. B. Whinney for the London, 
City, and Midland Bank, Limited).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A wooden hood at the entrance to 
a house on the west side of Rodway-road, at the 
corner of Roehampton-lane, Roehampton, and the 
placing of sham half-timber work on the face of the 
wall inclosing portions of the upper floors of 
the building. (Mr. T. W. Garrood for Dr. A. M. 
Robertson).—Consent. 

Strand.t—An iron and glass illuminated sign in 
front of No. 183, Wardour-street, Soho (Messrs. 
R. H. and H. Kerr for Mr. J. Guermani).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Clapham and Wandsworth.—That an order be 
issued to Mr. W. H. Dunn, sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying out of nine new streets for carriage 
traffic on the Fernside Estate, Chestnut-grove, 
Balham (for Mr. A. Boon, Mr. H. N. Grenside, and 
himself). That the names Mayford-road (in con- 
tinuation), Airedale-road, Calbourne-road, Fernside- 
road, Tantillon-road, Hearnville-road, Ravenslee- 
road (in continuation), Chestnut-grove (in continua- 
tion), and Gosberton-road, be approved for the new 
streets.—Agreed. 

Space at Rear. 


Islington, North.—Additions to No. 29, Anson-road, 
Islington, with an open space at the rear of such 
building (Messrs. Truefitt & Watson for Mr. A. D. 
Bayles).—Consent. 

Chelsea. — A modification| of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the London Building Act, 1894, with 
regard to open spaces about buildings, so far as 
relates to the proposed erection of two blocks of 
residential flats on ithe north side of Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, at the corner of Beaufort-street with an 
irregular space at the rear (Messrs. Lethaby & 
Troup for the Town and Gown Association of Edin- 
burg).—Refused. 


The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


_ 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 











CRYSTAL PALACE BAND-STAND 
COMPETITION. 


S1rR,—During the month of July last a competition 
for the design of a band-stand was advertised in 
your columns by the Crystal Palace Company, 
offering premiums of thirty, fifteen, and seven 
guineas. On August 8 the drawings were to be 
delivered at the Palace. Since that date no adjudi- 
cation, as far as I can ascertain, has been made on 
those designs, and inquiries of the Secretary to the 
Company fail to elicit any explanation. 

Will you kindly allow me to inquire, through the 
medium of your journal, whether there are other 
competitors amongst your readers, and, if so, 
whether they have any information as to the result 
of this competition ? 

I enclose my card, and remain, 

A COMPETITOR. 





EXAMINATIONS IN PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


S1R,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
direct attention to this matter in your valuable 
paper. It is well known that there are two 
examining authorities, namely, the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany for Registration, and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. The first-named body has the 
support and confidence of the public, and of the 
masters and journeymen of the trade; but their 
examinations are of a very unsatisfactory and rule- 
of-thumb character. Their systematic and graded 
examination is on paper only, and has never been 
attempted in practice, so far as I am aware, in this 
district, or in the North of England, and perhaps 
not in the South. The syllabus is very imperfect. 
Many of the examiners are men who know very 
little of the principles upon which good work should 
be carried out; but gentlemen sent from London 
to assist local examiners are no better informed, and 
in addition lack knowledge of Northern practice. 
As regards the City and Guilds examination, this is 
conducted by a close body of persons who are 
responsible to no one, and it is only with difficulty 
an outsider can find out who they are. 
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During the consideration of the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill there was considerable discussion and a 
great deal of correspondence regarding the charac- 
ter of the examination in plumbers’ work held by 
the Institute ; many (who evidently knew nothing 
about the matter) contending that the examinations 
were not a sufficient test of a candidate’s know- 
ledge, and that the work set was too easy, and also 
that the standard was too low. The Institute at 
once contradicted this, and endeavoured to prove 
their case. Whether they did so or not, I cannot 
say. But I do know, from inquiries I have made at 
the different institutions where the subject is taught 
in the North of England, and Lancashire in par- 
ticular, that the number of passes at the various 
examinations in plumbers’ work was very small 
(though the number of students had increased), and 
that considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by 
the authorities, and also by the good students who 
only obtained second-class certificates, as well as by 
students who failed ; some of whom had previously 
passed the examination. I know from myown men 
that it has had a very discouraging effect upon 
young journeymen and apprentices. 

The Institute has shown by its action that its 
examinations during previous years were defective, 
and they have played into the hands of those who 
were opposed to them during the consideration of 
the Registration Bill. As regards the examiners of 
plumbers’ work under the Institute, I know nothing 
except that they show considerable ignorance of the 
class of men they are called upon to examine ; and 
I do not think they know much of Northern prac- 
tice. I speak with confidence on this matter 
because I feel strongly, and have taken consider- 
able interest in the work for many years, having 
been a student at our Technical School (where they 
are now working hard under distressing conditions 
to teach 250 students in a very unsuitable room 
with scarce accommodation for eighty students). I 
hold the First Honours Theoretical and Practical 
Certificate of the City and Guilds, and have the 
Registration Examination Certificate (Theoretical 
and Practical). I also hold a number of science 
certificates. I mention this simply to show that 
I am not ignorant of the subject of my letter. 
The subject is well worth the consideration 
of thoughtful men interested in the advancement 
of sanitary science ; and especially of the Plumbers’ 
Company, who ought to appoint fully-qualified men 
with scientific knowledge of the trade as examiners, 
and revise their organisation so far as examinations 
are concerned. We have no claim on the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, but I feel certain that 
their examinations are above the heads of all 
plumbers who go in for them, and because of this 
the value of the certificate is reduced. A highly 
trained engineer only could deal with some of the 
questions. I am afraid we should find the best 
papers (if we had access to them) worked by 
plumbers a very poor lot. Plumbers are not a 
highly-educated body of men, and the best lads who 
work at the trade seldom require to use pen and 
ink in connexion with their work; because of this 
they must be very difficult to teach. This should 
not be lost sight of at an examination, and the test 
should not be good writing or drawing, but a 
knowledge of the principles of the trade. 

The practical work set by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute consists of more than the best 
workmen can do properly in the time allowed ; con- 
sequently there is no finish put upon the work by 
the candidates who do it. This was plainly shown 
by the prize work sent to the Art Gallery in 
Manchester last year. Surely this is not a right 
principle upon which to conduct an examination. 
In conclusion, I should like to say that an examina- 
tion on good lines, properly and fairly conducted 
(but not above the heads of those for whom it is 
intended), would be welcomed by plumbers young 
and old, and the certificate would be of considerable 
value to those interested. 

A MANCHESTER MASTER PLUMBER. 





WATER SUPPLY OF VILLAGES. 


SIR,—Will any reader kindly recommend me 
some book that deals in detail with the water 
supply of the smaller towns and villages, and is 
illustrated by practical examples ? 

I have the two books of Weale’s series on 
Water Supply, Rankine’s “ Engineering,” Fanning’s 
“ Hydraulic Engineering and Water Supply,” and 
one or two others; all excellent in regard to the 
theory, but dealing too much with large systems, 
and having no practical illustrations of small 
systems. I am dealing with the water supply of a 
village of 500 inhabitants. EBLANA. 

*,* The whole subject of Rural Water Supply 
was treated in a series of articles under the heading 
“‘Student’s Column” in this journal, in the half-year 
volume commencing July 7, 1894 —ED. 


_ —-* 
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THE DECORATION OF THE BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL 
HOUSE,—The work of redecorating the grand stair- 
case and the corridors of the Birmingham Council 
House, made necessary by the introduction of the 
electric light, has been completed by Mr. John Tay- 
lor, of Five Ways, who has recently been elected a 
freeman of the City of London, through the Wor- 
shipful Company of Painters. 


The Student's Column, 


ROADS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE. 


PART 1V.—MAINTENANCE (continued). 
23. CONDITIONS OF WEAR (costinued). 


Walic have now seen how the stability of a 
road and the perfection of its surface 
; are influenced by the degree of con- 
solidation attained in its original construction. 
The more perfect the method and the more 
attention bestowed upon the construction the 
better will the road resist the effects of traffic 
upon it, and the less will be the future cost in 
maintaining the surface ina satisfactory state. It 
is impossible, however, to secure perfectly equal 
resistance throughout, and this inequality in 
behaviour under traffic will sooner or later 
necessitate repair. Weather also exerts its 
influence in gradually deteriorating even the 
best of road metals ; but in an equable climate, 
such as that of this country, the latter cause 
will not generally produce more than about a 
quarter of the wear produced by traffic. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to deal 
chiefly with the causes of wear, both on the 
surface and in the under part of the road-coat- 
ing ; after which the methods by which road 
repairs are best executed will be able to be more 
intelligibly discussed. 

The abrasive effects of traffic are produced 
partly by the wheels of vehicles and partly by 
the action of horses’ feet, the latter being far 
more destructive of road surfaces, especially in 
the case of fast traffic, than the former. In the 
evidence given before a Select Committee in 
1831, both Telford and Macadam were agreed 
upon this point, and Sir J. MacNeill estimated 
that in the case of vehicles drawn ata rapid 
rate the wear produced by horses’ feet may 
amount to as much as three times that pro- 
duced by the wheels. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that this proportion will be found to vary 
with the nature of the road and the weight of 
the vehicle. A heavy load on a weak road 
must necessarily produce a more destructive 
influence upon it than a light vehicle travelling 
at the same race upon a hard and smooth 
surface. 

To appreciate properly the effects of traffic 
it is necessary to understand clearly the nature 
of the causes which influence draught, for it is 
obvious that the action of horses’ feet will be 
inversely proportional to the ease of traction, 
and will be increased by any causes which 
tend to retard the motion of vehicles, such as 
uneven surfaces, steepness of gradient, or soft 
and yielding roads. In other words, the wear 
and tear of roads will be mainly influenced by 
the resistance which they offer to traction. 

This truth has so important a bearing on the 
question of road maintenance that it will be 
well to examine more closely the circumstances 
which contribute to retard the motion of 
wheeled vehicles. For the sake of clearness, 
also, we may distinguish two distinct aspects of 
the question, viz., the influence of the vehicle 
and the influence of the road itself; for 
although the former cannot be modified in the 
absence of any legal restraints upon the kind 
of traffic permitted upon public roads, yet it is 
necessary for the road constructor to know in 
what way roads should be prepared to resist 
the particular sort of traffic to which they are 
likely to be subjected. 

Influence of Wheels—We may, for present 
purposes, neglect the friction of the wheel upon 
its axle, which is, of course, independent of the 
road, and merely has the effect of increasing 
the weight to beovercome. Experiment shows 
that the friction is generally equal to about +3, 
part of the weight on the axle, and amounts to 
an approximate increase of weight of 22°4 lbs. 
per ton of load. More important, however, in 
connexion with road wear, is the retardation 
produced by the reaction between the road 
surface and the tyre of the wheel. This 
retardation depends upon two distinct causes, 
viz., the unevenness of the surface and its 
compressibility, and the force necessary to 
overcome it is approximately inversely propor- 
tional to the diameter of the wheel. Experi- 
ments led M. Dupuit to the conclusion that this 
retardation is not simply in the inverse propor- 
tion of the diameter, but rather of the square 
root of the diameter ; and Mr. D. K. Clark has 
endeavoured to prove that the cube root of the 
diameter should be taken. Whichever of these 
views may be nearest the truth, the general 








principle is indisputable that Jarge wheels offer 


less resistance to traction, and cause less wear 
of the road surface than those of smaller 
diameter, 

The size of the wheel has also an influence 
upon the pressure which is exerted upon any 
obstacle caused by the unevenness of the 
surface. Suppose, for example, that a wheel 
in moving over a road, meets with an obstacle 
of this nature—as must continually happen, 
since no road surface can be maintained in qa 
perfectly smooth condition. The pressure thus 
exerted upon the obstacle may be resolved into 
a vertical force acting downwards and tending 
to force the obstacle into the road, and a horj- 
zontal force tending to push the obstacle 
forward in its path, and, consequently, to dis- 
place it and disintegrate the road. It can be 
easily shown that this horizontal component is 
inversely proportional to the diameter of the 
wheel ; so that small wheels have a greater 
destructive tendency than large ones, If we 
suppose that, instead of an obstacle the road 
surface is compressible, so that a rut is formed, 
the same effect is produced, small wheels being 
found to deepen the ruts and intensify the 
unevenness of the surface to a much greater 
degree than those of a larger diameter. One 
of the lessons to be learnt from these considera- 
tions is that it is bad economy to let the surface 
of a road remain in a neglected state, as the 
rate of wear is considerably increased by so 
doing. 

It is here that the influence of springs comes 
into play. These enable the wheels to rise and 
fall over surface inequalities, while the load 
itself is not sensibly affected. The draught is, 
therefore, reduced in proportion to the elasti- 
city of the springs vertically, although it is 
increased by their horizontal elasticity. Springs 
exert a greater influence upon tractive force 
when the velocity is great, and at a walking 
pace they have comparatively little effect. 
Experiment shows that springs may diminish 
tractive force by as much as Io lb. per ton of 
load on a hard surface, owing to the fact that 
they diminish the effect of concussions caused 
by surface inequalities; but their action is 
chiefly experienced in a vertical direction, 
whereas it is the horizontal component of the 
force of these concussions which plays the 
most important part in road disintegration. 
Influence of Tyre-—Morin found that when 
the width of tyre is greater than from 3 in. to 
4 in. the resistance to traction is almost inde- 
pendent of the width, provided that the road is 
hard and firm. But on compressible roads 
tractive force decreases with the width of 
tyre. 

r The wheels of the early part of the present 
century were usually made in a broad conical 
form, and with rounded tyres, so that the 
latter, while appearing broad, were, in fact, 
extremely narrow, since, owing to their 
rotundity, the weight of the load was supported 
only on the narrow middle portion, instead of 
upon the whole breadth of the tyre. It has, 
however, been pointed out by Codrington 
and other writers that with conical wheels 
of the above description a rounded tyre 
may be advantageous to the wear of 
roads; for such wheels can only be kept 
travelling in a straight line by constantly 
twisting at the point of contact with the 
surface, causing a continual grinding ac- 
tion upon the road. Hence, if a conical 
wheel has a broad, flat tyre, this grind- 
ing influence is exerted over a considerable 
width of road. On the other hand, a 
cylindrical wheel rolls along without this 
twisting action, and can, therefore, have a flat 
tyre with advantage. The practical advantages 
of conical wheels are the lateral resistance 
afforded by the inclined spokes, and the 
greater amount of clearance for the body of the 
vehicle. For these reasons such wheels are 
often preferred ; but, as regards their wearing 
effects upon the roads, there is no doubt that 
cylindrical wheels with broad, flat tyres are 
better, since they not only roll without twisting, 
but also distribute the load over a larger 
bearing surface. 

The Turnpike Acts of the early part of the 
century recognised the importance of this 
point as .regards road maintenance by re 
gulating the pressure per inch width of 
tyre, charging overweight in excess 0° 
the ordinary tyre where these conditions 
were not complied with, and reducing 
the amount of toll payable on broad-tyred 
wheels of the cylindrical pattern. The 4 
portance of distributing the weight by a broa 
tyre is shown by a comparison of the pressure 





per inch width of tyre exerted by different 
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vehicles, as given in the last chapter. It was 
held by Sir J. MacNeill that a pressure of 
scwt. per inch width of tyre is as much as an 
ordinary road should be subjected to ; but it is 
not easy to fix such a limit, for well-constructed 
roads can bear greater loads without injury 
than those made of weaker materials. There 
is a limit, also, beyond which a wide tyre 
ceases to be of any advantage on a hard road 
surface. The reason for this is the impossi- 
bility of distributing the weight evenly, since, 
as already explained, owing to surface irregu- 
larities, the tyre does not touch the surface at 
more than a few points, which have thus to 
withstand nearly the whole of the pressure. 
This may explain the fact which has been 
noticed that a heavy load on a wide tyre is 
often more detrimental to the road than a light 
load on a narrow tyre. Ona soft road the case 
is otherwise, for, owing to compression, the 
weight is then much more evenly distributed. 

It will presently be shown that although 
width of tyre plays an important part in deter- 
mining surface wear, it is of far less conse- 
quence when we come to consider the pressures 
which are transmitted to the foundation. 

Influence of Gradient.—The increase of 
draught due to the resistance of gravity in 
ascending an incline is plainly shown by the 
greater amount of wear produced by the extra 
pressure of horses’ feet upon the surface. 
Even on a descending gradient this action is 
more pronounced than on a level road on 
account of the necessity for checking the 
velocity of the vehicle, either by the resistance 
of the horse, or by the action of skids or brakes. 
A rough rule to determine the increase of 
traction up an incline is to divide the total 
load by the gradient ; so that a load of one ton, 
when drawn up an incline of 1 in 10, will be 
increased by 224 lb. More accurately, it is 
equal to the load multiplied by the sine of the 
angle of inclination of the road. It often 
happens, however, that slight gradients main- 
tain a better road surface than the dead level, a 
result which is generally to be attributed to the 
more perfect drainage on the incline. On 
steep gradients the surface may be liable to 
damage by rain wash, the scouring effects of 
which are often considerable upon a road 
which has become loosened by prolonged 
drought. In road maintenance excessive 
gradients will, therefore, generally be a source 
of additional trouble and expense. 

Influcnce of Road Surface—It has already 
been pointed out that the wear of a road is in- 
creased by any cause which makes traction 
more difficult. Nothing is, therefore, more 
detrimental to the wearing power of roads 
than an uneven, badly maintained | surface. 
Traction is necessarily easier on a hard, 
smooth, and incompressible surface than on a 
flexible, yielding road on which the wheel is 
always compressing the surface, and sinking 
into a hollow, which produces the same effect 
upon traction as an upward gradient. Morin 
has calculated from experiments that this in- 
fluence may cause the draught to be increased 
from zs to 5', of the load. By this means there 
is not Only produced a greater and wasteful 
expenditure of horse-power on badly con- 
structed roads, but also greater wear and a 
corresponding increase in the cost of mainte- 
nance. An unmended road which is covered 
with mud or dust, and full of ruts, is, therefore, 
not only an indirect tax upon the whole com- 
munity, but also is rapidly brought to such a 
Condition that repairs of a more costly nature, 
if not complete reconstruction, are sooner or 
later made necessary. 

Not only the condition, but also the nature of 
the surface has a considerable influence upon 
traction. Morin’s experiments on macadamised 
toads made of various materials gave results 
Which varied between wide limits, the most 
Perfect materials showing a tractive force of 
zs Of the gross load, and the worst material 
siving a value as high as +). 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to com- 
pare the traction upon surfaces of different 
materials is to take as the unit a smooth surface 
. asphalt, as in the following table, taken 
tom Mr, H. P. Boulnois’ handbook :— 


Asphalt dei wntanesisn tetas devicvencul biaihas ro 
Paved road in al TTT TT ee 1°5 to 2°0 
» 4 fair i): Pepaetemeasezens 2°0 to 2°5 
ro covered with mud...... 2'0 to 27 
“Macadam, dry and in good order... 2°5 to 30 

” wet e ” » see 33 

” TTA IIE aca e codcsnene ess 45 

” covered with mud ......... 55 


with loose stones............ 5'0 to 8:2 


So that a bad macadam road may require from 


five to eight times the tractive force necessary 
upon asphalt. 

Underwearwof Roads.—Rough surfaces, there- 
fore, are conducive to increased wear, both 
from the influence of the wheels of vehicles 
and from the abrasive action of horses’ feet 
caused by resistance to easy traction. It is not 
only the surface, however, which must be con- 
sidered. The whole road is liable to bending 
or cross-breaking strains if the weight of the 
traffic is excessive. It must be remembered 
that the weight is really carried by the founda- 
tion, and ultimately by the road bed. The 
surface coating of a macadam road serves 
chiefly to distribute the pressure over a wider 
area In the case ofa paved road, this function 
is performed by the foundation. It cannot 
be too prominently insisted upon that the 
superficial portion of a road, whether it be 
pavement or broken stone, is simply of the 
nature of a protective cover to the more sub- 
stantial foundation below. If the latter is of a 
yielding nature, the covering itself must 
eventually crack and break up along the lines 
of undulation produced by the traffic. The 
formation of these cracks makes the road still 
weaker, and less able to withstand future 
burdens. From this it is evident that the whole 
structure of the road must be kept in sucha 
state of efficiency that it may be capable of 
bearing whatever pressure it may be called 
upon to sustain without bending under the 
strain. 

The tendency to bend or crack is diminished 
by a thick road coating, which acts by dis- 
tributing the weight over a larger area. In 
this way, even a weak road bed may sometimes 
be made efficient, provided that it is covered 
by a thick layer of well-consolidated metal. 
The true cause of an unsatisfactory piece of 
road may, therefore, lie in the substratal por- 
tions, which have become weakened either by 
deficient drainage or by too thin a covering. 

We see, therefore, that the pressure on the 
road bed is quite a different thing from the 
pressure on the surface. The surface pressure 
of a given load depends chiefly upon the 
width of tyre supporting it ; but on the road 
bed this pressure is distributed over an area 
which is directly proportional tothe thickness 
and solidity of the covering. Great damage is 
often done to roads by submitting them to 
pressures far beyond the limit which they are 
capable of sustaining, whereby not the surface 
merely, but the whole road foundation is 
damaged by bending and _ cross-breaking, 
involving for its complete renovation an entire 
reconstruction of the roadway. 

Underwear resulting from the influence of 
the weather is also an important cause of road 
disintegration. The effects of prolonged wet, 
drought, or frost are particularly disastrous to 
certain kinds of road material, as has already 
been abundantly pointed out in the course of 
these articles. If from any of these causes 
the road is too weak for the traffic upon it, 
whether the fault be in defective drainage, 
bad foundation, insufficient thickness of cover- 
ing, or rotten material, disintegration is often 
rapid, and mere surface repairs will not suffice 
to restore solidity. Surface renovation is, in 
fact, in many cases a complete waste of money. 
To spread new metal on a cracked and fissured 
road, through which surface water readily 
penetrates, and which by its weakness and 
elasticity is inadequate to resist the pressure 
exerted upon it, is useless unless the foundation 
is first made secure. 

In many districts there are certain pieces of 
road which, in spite of careful maintenance at 
the surface, are never in a satisfactory con- 
dition. In such cases the true cause Of the 
evil should not be difficult to determine ; when, 
even if the remedy should involve a larger 
outlay, such a course will in the end be found to 
be the truest economy. It is on this account that 
considerable space has been devoted to the 
discussion of the causes which influence wear, 
a complete understanding of which can alone 
enable the road engineer to diagnose correctly 
the various cases of imperfection which come 
under his notice for curative treatment. An 
interesting example of this is mentioned by 
Mr. Dorman.* In Armagh two short lengths 
of road, metalled with whinstone, and sub- 
jected to the same traffic, required 1,200 tons 
of material per annum in the one case, and 
only 800 tons in the other, to keep them in 
repair. This was entirely owing to defective 
drainage, the former having only a thin coating 





* Proc. of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 





and County Engineers,.xviii., p. 47. 


of road metal on a clay subsoil, which kept the 
road in a soft, wet condition, causing increased 
wear from the loss of cohesion in the body of 
the road. The obvious remedy in this case, 
instead of piling up new metal on the top, is to 
pull the road to pieces, and reconstruct it with 
a better foundation, such as a Telford pavement 
affords. 

Another frequent cause of roads breaking up 
in certain parts is the variable thickness of the 
covering which is characteristic of many old 
roads. This was originally due to the prevail- 
ing custom of heaping up metal in the centre 
and diminishing the thickness at the sides. 
Heavy traffic, therefore, however well sup- 
ported it may be in the middle of the road, 
proves too much for the weaker margins, 
which soon go to pieces in consequence. 
When this happens the mischief soon spreads, 
for the road coating on each side of the broken- 
down part is weakened to such an extent that 
even light traffic will cause it to go to pieces 
also. Thus to some extent it is true of roads, 
as of many other mechanical structures, that 
their strength is regulated by that of their 
weakest part. 

A final cause for the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of many roads is the use of 
unsuitable material as road metal. This is 
a difficulty which in some districts is not easy 
to obviate on account of their distance from 
any available source of better stone. The 
question, however, is always worth considering 
whether the additional cost of procuring good 
material from a distance would not be more 
than counteracted -by the economy effected in 
the annual cost of maintenance. The tendency 
at the present time is to use only the best 
materials for main roads, the local sources of 
supply being either altogether abandoned or 
only drawn upon for second-class roads upon 
which the traffic is light. The reason for this 
preference for good road metal is the prevalent 
belief, abundantly supported by experience, 
that by so doing a better road is maintained at 


less cost. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


(CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN.—This hospital, 
erected a good many years ago, has of late made a 
great reputation by the important work carried on 
there; and the numerous operations that are con- 
stantly performed attract many visitors from all 
parts of Europe. The old operating-room _had 
neither visitors’ gallery nor anesthetic nor sterilising 
rooms, and was deficient in light. These difficulties 
have been overcome by throwing the end of the 
corridor into an anesthetic room the full width 
of the theatre, and erecting a gallery over of 
fine breeze concrete, finished with white marble 
risers and teak treads, and forming two more 
windows in the roof on the north side. The 
walls of the theatre and gallery are covered 
with white polished scagliola by Messrs. Bellman 
& Ivey. Also, the sterilising room, which was 
provided for by a rearrangement of an adjoin- 
ing ward kitchen. The sanitary arrangements have 
been carried out by Messrs. Bolding. The whole of 
the hot water service has been rearranged, and the 
theatre warmed by Messrs. Haden & Sons. Electric 
lights have been introduced throughout the hospital, 
the work being executed by Messrs. Woods & Co. 
The general building works in alterations, painting 
throughout, and repairs have been carried out by 
Messrs. Smith & Co., of Mount-street, under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Emerson, the archi- 
tect. 

ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART, GROSVENOR-ROAD, S.W. — The 
foundations of this building (which is a gift to the 
nation by Sir Henry Tate, Bart, J.P.) were com- 
menced about September, 1893, and it was opened 
by the Prince of Wales, July 21, 1897. The founda- 
tions are carried down about 30 ft. below ground 
level. The style of the building is Free Classic 
with a Greek feeling to the mouldings and orna- 
ment, and this is carried out in a similar style in the 
new addition. The length of the building is about 
290 ft. The extension comprises eight galleries and 
large central sculpture rooms, the sizes of the 
galleries being, six galleries 63 ft. by 32 ft., and two 
32 ft. square, and the sculpture rooms two 71 ft. by 
32 ft., making a total in the whole building of eleven 
galleries besides sculpture hall, arcades, &c., the 
lineal space for wall hanging being about 
3,130 ft. that of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar-square being about 3,100 ft, while 
the Royal Academy has about 1,700 ft. (exclu- 
sive of diploma galleries which have 570 ift. 
additional). The additions are connected with 
the existing building by four entrances, those in 
the centre uniting the corridor round the main 
Sculpture Hall by arcades (with semi-circular ceil- 
ing) with the large sculpture rooms at the back. 
The basement is entirely devoted to police-room, 
curator’s offices, strong-rooms, staff-rooms, refresh- 
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rooms and studio, &c. The sculpture rooms are 
divided in the centre by stone columns of the 
Doric order, the whole feeling being Pompeian. 
The entrance doors lead into a long corridor with 
banded rustication as wall surface. The ceiling is 
a plaster panel vault, springing from the entablature 
over the rusticated base. The corridor is lighted 
from the sides by leaded windows with ornamental 
iron grilles. From the corridor and sculpture rooms 
the various picture galleries are entered, and so 
arranged that there is no necessity to retrace gne’s 
steps. The galleries are all top-lighted; the ceil- 
ings being formed with elliptical panelled plaster 
ribs and ornamental spandrels, the height from floor 
to apex of ellipse being 26 ft , Messrs. W. E. Rendle & 
Co.’s patent glazing being used. The floors of the 
central sculpture hall are in marble mosaic and the 
galleries have polished oak floors. The locks 
and furniture to doors, &c., were supplied by 
Messrs. C. Smith, Sons, & Co., Mr. Ramsey lead 
glazing, Messrs. Shuffrey & Co. stoves, Messrs. 
Seale & Co. plaster work. The warming and fire 
appliances are carried out by Messrs. Z. D. Berry & 
Sons, and the drainage and sanitary fittings, &c., by 
Mr. G, Jennings, the whole of the iron work was 
done by Messrs. Handyside & Co., Mr. Stone has 
supplied all the iron doors and window fittings, 
Dennett & Ingle’s fireproof construction is used for 
floors, Messrs. De Grelle, Houdret, & Co. carried out 
the mosaic floors, The walls of the galleries are lined 
with Tynecastle tapestry. The builders are Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, Adelphi, 
W.C., is the architect for the building. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, NEWTOWNARDS, 
BELFAST.—A new Guildhall has been erected in 
connexion with the First Presbyterian Church in 
Newtownards. The hall, which will accommodate 
about 1,000 persons, has been built at a cost of 2,000l. 
It is situated adjacent to the church. The ground 
plan comprises a vestibule about 30 ft. by 8 ft., with 
cloak-rooms on each side. Two swing doors open 
on the hall, which is 80 ft. long by 35 ft. wide. In 
case of need it has three other entrances at the 
platform end, one directly communicating with the 
outside, the others through a large dressing-room 
with lavatories. Below these are placed a kitchen, 
store-room, and coalhouse. The contractor was 
Mr. James A. Gordon, Newtownards, under the 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie. Messrs. Musgrave & Co. carried out 
the heating of the building. 

ALTERATIONS, ST. AUGUSTINE’S ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, DARLINGTON.—The alterations and embel- 
lishments to the chancel of this church are com- 
pleted, with the exception of the four paintings 
required to fill the panels of the reredos. The 
chancel has hada new roof. The old one, with a 
flat ceiling at about 22 ft. above the floor, is replaced 
by an open timber roof rising nearly 4o ft. to the 
ridge. It was decided not to have a chancel arch, 
as the roof of the nave and chancel are now of the 
same height, and the old stone gable was removed. 
The division between nave and chancel is now 
formed of a double principal about 3 ft. wide, and 
having the under surfaces filled with carved tracery. 
This woodwork rises from corbels composed of 
carved caps and bases of Bath stone and granite 
columns, the whole being roft. in height. The 
work was carried out in pitch pine by Messrs. John- 
son & Hanby, of Stockton-on-Tees, the contractors 
for the structural portions of the work. The special 
features of the chancel are its fittings, which consist 
of an oak reredos, extending from the floor to 
ceiling, and having the spaces between it and the 
side walls filled with tracery panelling and niches 
for statues. This work occupies the whole of 
the east end. There is also an oak dado 8 ft. 
high covering the sides of the chancel below the 
windows, and a new dorsal and tabernacle of 
alabaster has been added to the altar. The 
enamelled door is the work of Messrs. Hardman, 
Powell & Co., of Birmingham. The reredos stands 
upon a base of alabaster 15 ft. wideand 8 ft. 6 in. 
high, with moulded base and carved cornice. This 
work, together with the new alabaster tabernacle 
and dorsal, has been carried out by Messrs. Priest- 
man & Sons, of Darlington. Upon this base stands 
the carved oak reredos. It is 15 ft. wide, and 
extends as high as the chancel roof will admit of— 
its cornice and cresting mitreing with that of the 
roof. All the oak work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Robson & Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
from the designs of Messrs. Dunn, Hansom, & 
Fenwicke, architects, of Newcastle. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—In 
place of the Wesleyan Chapel, in Regent-street, 
Weston-super-Mare, a new building is being erected 
in the Station-road. The church will provide 
accommodation on ground and gallery floors for 
about 900 persons. The front of the church faces 
Station-road, and at the north-west corner will be a 
tower, with spire, rising to a height of 120 ft. The 
building will consist of nave, transept, chancel, 
minister’s vestry, and organ-chamber on the ground 
floor, and a gallery on three sides of the church. 
The interior woodwork of pews, gallery,and wagon- 
headed roof will be pitch-pine, varnished. The 
total cost of the building will be about 5,600/. The 
architect is Mr. W. J. Morley, of Bradford, whose 
design was selected in competition, and the builder 
is Mr. William Gibson, of Exeter, 

NEW PARISH CHURCH,’ ABERDEEN.—The nave of 
St. Fittick’s Parish Church, Walker-road, Torry, has 
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now been finished, from designs by Mr. A. H. L- 
McKinnon, architect, Aberdeen, and the dedication 
service took place on the 24th ult. A more com- 
plete scheme will be carried out as the needs of the 
district demand. 

St. PATRICK’s CHURCH, KILKENNY.—The new 
St. Patrick’s Church, Kilkenny, was dedicated on 
the 26th ult. The new edifice measures 105 ft. by 
35 ft., and was built by Mr. Patrick Nolan, of 
Monaghan, from the designs of the late Mr. William 
Hague. 

ART SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.—The new branch 
school cf art ,erected onthe Moseley-road in con- 
nexion with the Birmingham Municipal School of 
Art, was opened on the 18thult, The total cost of 
the building has been about 6,500/. Accommodation 
is provided for 300 students at onetime. The site of 
the new school allows of a range of north-lighted 
class-rooms facing Lime-grove, while the principal 
entrance and the administrative portion of the 
building face Moseley-road. The front of the build- 
ing, to the Moseley-road, is of brick and stone, and 
the roof is slated. The central arch projects, and is 
crowned by a circular stone pediment. On each 
side of the porch wide areas give light to the base- 
ment. A flight of steps leads through the porch to 
the entrance hall. On the left is the ladies’ cloak- 
room; on the right are the office, library, and 
assistant-masters’ room, and in front is the main 
staircase. A flight of steps on the central axis lead 
to a corridor which extends without interruption to 
the rear of the building. On each side of the 
corridor are class-rooms. The master’s room is 
placed in proximity both to these rooms and to the 
main staircase. In the basement a room for 
modelling occupies the whole frontage of Moseley- 
road, and is lighted by the front areas already 
described. The men’s cloak-rooms and the heat- 
ing chamber, as well as rooms for plaster casting 
and stores, are placed in the basement adjoining 
Lime-grove. From the hall, the upper floor is 
reached by an open stone staircase with a groined 
roof of stone and plaster. The two side flights lead 
to a central landing, from which an upper corridor 
leads to a class-room, repeating the arrangement of 
the floor below, and from which also, by further 
flights of steps, a lecture-room on the first floor is 
approached. This room occupies the whole top floor 
of the front block, and is lighted by a continuous 
range of windows overlooking Lime-grove and 
Moseley-road, with a bay window placed over the 
central porch. The building, erected from the de- 
signs of Mr. W. H. Bidlake, architect, who isa 
lecturer at the Central Municipal Art school on 
“Architectural History and Design,” is heated on 
the low-pressure system. This work has_ been 
executed by Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, Trow- 
bridge. Messrs. Smith & Pitts were the builders. 

EXTENSION AT FULWOOD WORKHOUSE, PRES- 
TON.—The east wing extension at Fulwood Work- 
house has just been opened. It is intended for 
female imbeciles, and will accommodate eighty-four 
inmates. There are twelve rooms in the block, 
including four day rooms, two upstairs and two 
down. The centre of the building has been set 
apart for administration purposes and the use of 
the staff. Mr. Whitwell, engineer, prepared the 
plans ; and Mr. M. Shorrock and Messrs. Seward & 
Co. were the builders. The work has cost about 
2,000!. 

NEW CHILDREN’S WARDS, BRIGHTON WORK- 
HOUSE.—The Chairman of the Brighton Board of 
Guardians opened, on the 22nd ult., the building 
that has just been ezected by the Board for the 
accommodation, while at the workhouse, of the 
children placed under their charge. The building 
consists of three floors, each having a day-room for 
boys and another for girls, a dormitory and duty 
kitchen for each, and three rooms. Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Gibbons prepared the plans ; Mr. S. Day was 
clerk of works ; and Messrs. Saunders & Sons were 
the builders. 

NEW ARTISANS’ BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN.—Messrs. 
D. & J. R. McMillan, Aberdeen, have been appointed 
architects for the new block of workmen’s dwellings 
to be erected by the Corporation of Aberdeen in 
Park-road, opposite the City Hospital. A report is 
to be made as to widening the road and restricting 
the height of the houses so as not to overlook the 
hospital grounds. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, LOUGHBOROUGH. — This 
building has been erected in Baxter-gate, Lough- 
borough, for the local Conservatives. The front 
elevation has been built with red pressed bricks and 
Derbyshire stone dressings. The entrance vestibule 
has the walls covered with glazed tiles, and a 
mosaic floor. The entrance hall is fitted up witha 
pitch-pine staircase leading to the reading-room, 
which is on the first floor, with lavatory accom- 
modation adjoining, and co the committee and 
secretary’s rooms, which are on the top floor. The 
principal rooms have a corridoer on one side. There 
is a smoke-room, 20 ft. square and 12 ft. 6 in. high. 
This room is floored with wood blocks. The bar is 
25 ft. by 23 ft., and has an open roof. It is con- 
nected with the billiard-room, card-room, smoke- 
room, reading-room, committee-room, and manager’s 
quarters by both electric bells and speaking-tubes. 
Three of the rooms on the ground floor can be 
thrown into one large room, 86 ft. long by 22 ft. 
wide, and capable of accommodating 400 to 500 
people for concerts or meetings. The whole of the 
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under the supervision of, Mr. W. T. Hampton, archi- 
tect, the contractors being Messrs. T. Barker & 
Son. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT, BROOKWOOD AsSyLum, 
—The Surrey County Council having applied to the 
Local Government Board for consent to borrow 
71,2701., for purposes of the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Brookwood, an inquiry into the subject matter 
of such application has just been held by Major- 
General H. D. Crozier, R.E,, in the Grand Jury 
Room at the County Hall, Kingston. Mr. Weeding, 
Deputy Clerk, stated that the present inquiry was 
in order to obtain sanction to loans for the carry- 
ing out of three improvements at Brookwood 
Asylum, the first being for a loan of 60,000), 
in connexion with the provision of new wards at 
that institution. The County Council could provide 
the additional accommodation, either by enlarging 
the existing building, or by erecting an additional 
asylum. The County Council proposed to build an 
additional asylum, and had purchased a site for the 
purpose, but as it would be some years before this 
work could be carried out, it was proposed in the 
meantime to enlarge Brookwood Asylum. The plan 
suggested would provide for 146 males and 202 
females, in all 348 patients, and the work would 
occupy two years. The County Surveyor, Mr. F. G. 
Howell, described the scheme in detail, and said 
loans were also asked for of 6,000/. for the chapel, 
1,0ool. for the new dining hall, and 2,5o00l. for the 
nurses’ block. The number of inmates of the 
asylum at the time of the last report was 1,239. It 
was proposed to instal the electric light. Mr, 
Weeding described the difficulty which had existed 
in the past with regard to water supply, and said 
that by the present scheme it was proposed to erect 
two large storage reservoirs with a capacity of 
750,000 gallons each. 

EXTENSION OF Y.M.C.A. PREMISES, BELFAST.— 
Various alterations, including an addition of 30 ft. 
to the east end of the large hall and the construc- 
tion of retiring-rooms and a kitchen, have been 
made at these premises, in Wellington-place. The 
work was carried out by Messrs. M’Laughlin & 
Harvey, from the plans of Messrs. Young & 
M’ Kenzie, architects, Belfast. The extension of the 
electric lighting was entrusted to Messrs. Coates & 
Co., and the heating to Messrs. Musgrave. 

INFIRMARY, OMAGH, CO. TYRONE.—The new 
Tyrone County Infirmary, at Omagh, was opened 
on the 13th ult, The builder was Mr. Joseph 
Colhoun, and the architect Mr. C. A. Owen. 

LIFEBOAT HOUSE, HOYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—The 
new lifeboat house which the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution has erected on the promenade at 
Hoylake, was opened on the 11th ult. The build- 
ing, which is of brick, and about 50 ft. in length, 
consists of a room for the lifeboat, a committee- 
room upstairs, a watch-room, and a main tower. 
Opposite the house a concrete slipway has been 
constructed, from the promenade to the shore. The 
architect was Mr. W. T. Douglas; and the work 
was carried out under the direction of Mr. Glyde, 
assistant engineer. 

CAMBERWELL VARIETY THEATRE.—The Cam- 
berwell Theatre of Varieties, Denmark Hill, was 
opened last week. The new building has cost 
about 25,000/. to erect. The auditorium is 62 ft. 
wide and 76 ft 6 in. deep, with a proscenium open- 
ing of 30 ft., and a stage of 28 ft. deep. There are 
six direct exits into the street from the pit or area 
level, while there are three staircases from the 
higher level of the house. A double asbestos curtain 
divides the auditorium from the stage. Mr. Wood- 
row was the architect, and the contractor was Mr. 
C. Gray Hill, of Coventry. The building will 
accommodate an audience of 3,000 people, seating 
accommodation being provided for 2,400. The 
ground floor has been so divided as to permit the 
arrangement of three distinct sets of seats— 
orchestra stalls, pit stalls, and pit. The grand 
circle is on the first tier, and on the second tier are 
the gallery seats. The whole of the seats are 
upholstered in red plush with the exception of 
those in the gallery. Refreshment bars have been 
provided in all parts of the house. The hall is to 
be illuminated by means of the electric light. The 
decorations of the interior are of Moorish design— 
red, orange, and blue being the prevailing colours. 
The interior has been so arranged that the audience 
will have an uninterrupted view of the stage, the 
balconies being erected on the cantilever principle. 
The hall is heated by means of hot-water pipes. _ 

SAVINGS BANK, MONTROSE.— The foundation 
stone of the new premises for the Montrose 
Savings Bank was laid on the 16th ult. The 
architect is Mr. John Sim, Montrose, and the con- 
tractors are: Mason, Mr. Andrew Brown ; joiners, 
Messrs. J. & F. Craigie ; plumbers, Messrs. C. Wood 
& Co.;'slaters, Messrs. J. Lindsay & Son; and 
plasterers, Messrs. J. Burness & Son. The cost will 
be about 2,400. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, NUNEATON. — The new 
Conservative club, which has been erected in Nun- 
eaton, occupies a position with frontages to New 
Bridge and Bond-streets. On the first floor 1s an 
assembly hall capable of holding 500 persons, 
attached to which is a gallery. There are billiard- 
rooms, coffee-room, reading-room, &c. The i 
ing is by electricity. The building has been — 
by Mr. T. Smith, of Chilvers Coton, from the 
designs of Mr. C. W. Smith, of Nuneaton, whose 
plans were selected in public competition. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SMELLS FROM MACADAM ROADWAYS. — Dr. 
Wynter Blyth, the Medical Officer for Marylebone, 
in the last issue of the “ Sanitary Chronicles of 
Marylebone” has the following remarks under the 
heading “ The Seymour-street Stink” :—“ The resi- 
dents in Seymour-street and a few other neighbour- 
ing streets were recently much annoyed by an 
offensive smell. The particular smell in question is 
an old acquaintance of the writer's. It can always 
be detected in the Park-road after a spell of dry 
weather, and without doubt emanates from the 
macadam road when fouled with horse-droppings. 
The conditions producing it are :—(1) A macadam 
road ; (2) Much traffic and therefore much horse 
droppings ; (3) A spell of dry weather, and espe- 
cially warm, dry weather. It isa peculiar sickening 
odour, well calculated to disturb the minds and 
digestive organs of those who are obliged to inhale 
it. The remedy seems to be a very thorough 
scavenging of streets or roads in which the ferment 
producing the odour exists. Heavy showers of rain 
invariably destroy it. After the recent heavy rains 
the writer has been unable to detect the odour.” 

New GRAVING DOCK AT BARRY.—The new dry 
dock which has been in course of construction for 
some time past by Messrs. Price & Wills, con- 
tractors, has been built for the Barry Graving Dock 
and Engineering Company, Limited. The length of 
the new dock is 623 ft.,and it is situated on the 
southern side of the company’s workshops. It is 
so constructed that it may be used as a double dock, 
when there will be room for two vessels 304 ft. and 
two 316 ft, respectively. At high-water spring 
tides the depth of water inside is 27 ft. 9 in., and at 
high-water neap tides 19 ft. 3in. It is 65 ft. in 
breadth. At the entrance to the dock there is a float- 
ing caisson supported by strong iron boxes or tanks. 
This was built by the firm of Messrs. R. Stephenson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The dock was designed by Sir 
]. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., whose' resident representa- 
tives are Mr. R. C. H. Davidson and Mr. P. R. 
Warren. The work of construction was com- 
menced in 1896. Alongside, on land running be- 
tween the old and new docks, the workshops have 
been extended. 
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FRANCE.—The jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
has awarded medals in “ Histoire de l’Architecture” 
competition to MM. Rapin, Zantzinger, Robide, 
Porlier, Greenlay, Gunthert, and Baur. The sub- 
ject was “A Tribune for the Salle des Fétes of a 
Hotel of the Sixteenth Century.’——The jury in 
the competition for the erection of abattoirs for the 
town of Saigle have awarded the first premium to 
M. Jules Doré, the second to M. Mélissent, and 
the third to M. Maréchal; all architects at 
Paris,—-—A new bridge is to be built over 
the Yonne, between Laroche and Charmoy. A 
new competition has been opened by the Municipal 
Council of Paris with a view to settle the awards to 
the architects of the six houses built this year, in 
regard to which a premium was to be awarded to 
what was judged to bethe best designed and most 
decorative facade.——It is announced that there is 
shortly to be an exhibition of the works of the late 
Marie'Bashkirtseff.-—The Académie des Beaux-Arts 
have have elected Mr. St. Gaudens, sculptor of New 
York, as honorary and corresponding member, in 
place of the late M. Civilette-——M. Clericeau has 
been elected President for next year of the Société 
Régionale of architects which has its headquarters 
at Nantes; and M. Beauvais President of Société 
Régionale de l’Oise.——M. Baudot has commenced, 
at the Trocadero, his course of instruction 
in French architecture of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. —— MM. Maistrasse and 
Berger, architects, have opened a preparatory 
school of architecture at No. 46, Rue du Bac, Paris. 
—tThe death is announced, at Louvie-Juzon (near 
Pau), of M. Oscar Tinés, architect, and member of 
the Société Centrale, who was born in 1837, and 
from 1860 to 1870 occupied the post of Inspector of 
the Imperial Palaces. After the war he carried a 
good many works at Biarritz, among which may be 
mentioned the Hotel d’Angleterre, the Hotel 
Victoria, the Russian chapel, the British Club, the 
new railway station, the villa of the Comte de 
Lorenzo, &c. 

GERMANY.—Cologne is to have a new Municipal 
Theatre, the second one in the city, and the architect 
will be Herr Moritz. The architect at the same time 
acts as joint-contractor with a local builder;and un- 
dertakes to put up the playhouse for approximately 
100,000], The theatre was the subject of a com- 
petition some time back.——At Strasburg a fine 
building, the General Post Office, has just been 
completed ; it is an excellent addition to the 
temarkable series of Post Office buildings being 
erected all over Germany by the Imperial Post Office. 
Strasburg is also to have its own Goethe monument, 
and 5,500/. has already been subscribed. The 
Government will be asked for a vote of 2,500/. 
towards this monument.——The new fountains in 
many of the German cities are becoming quite an 
artistic feature in the schemes of municipal decora- 
tion. One of the latest of these large foun- 
tains will be at Altona. The design is the 
Outcome of a competition in which fiftv-eight 
sculptors participated——The repairs at Heidel- 








berg Castle are progressing rapidly, and the 
facade of the Freidrich-bau has already been 
thoroughly overhauled. The old statuettes are 
being replaced by copies, and the remains of the 
originals will be kept in the Castle. The scaffolding 
which has been round the building for some time 
is now being taken down. After almost ten 
years’ discussion and red-tape, it has now been 
definitely decided that the Royal Library at Berlin 
is to be replaced by a new building on the main 
thoroughfare, Unter den Linden, where the old 
Academy buildings now stand, and the first vote of 
money for the new block is to be included ia the 
forthcoming Budget. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WINDOW, SHERIFF-HUTTON CHURCH, YORK.-— 
A two-light stained glass window has just been 
placed in the south aisle in memory of the late Mrs. 
Jane Pearson. The subject in the principal open- 
ings is the Sermon on the Mount, with the text, 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow,”\&c. Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of Leeds, are the artists. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL POWERS) 
BILL.—Under their “General Powers” Bill to be 
promoted next session the Council propose to 
acquire, for purposes of the Fire Brigade Acts, 
lands in Holloway (Nos. 80 and 82, Mayton-street) ; 
Mile End-road (comprising the present station) ; 
Nos. 45 to 59 (odd), Red Lion-street, Wapping ; 
No. 2, Gomm-road, Rotherhithe (adjoining the 
present station); No. 172, Euston-road ; at Brook 
Green-road, Hammersmith; and Nos. 35 to 38, 
Pickering-place, with Nos. 1oto 13, Pickering-mews, 
Weetbourne-grove. They also seek to acquire an 
area in the Saffron-hill Liberty, bounded by Clerken- 
well-road (north), Hatton-garden (east), Hatton- 
wall (south), and Leather-lane (west); together 
with Nos. 54 to 63, Leather-lane, lying between 
Portpool-lane and the vacated premises of Reid’s 
3rewery, for the erection thereon of dwellings for 
persons of the labouring classes dispossessed at 
Clare Market, Drury-lane, and along the new 
street, High Holborn to the Strand; to pur- 
chase from Lambeth Vestry the Ferndale-road 
Baths for purposes of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act, 1889; to transfer to and vest in St. Mary, 
Battersea, Vestry the parish lands, “ Latchmere 
allotments,” comprising 12 acres, as enclosed under 
the Act 1 and 2 Will. IV., c. 42, on the north side 
of Sheepcote-lane and the east side of a site appro- 
priated for the new parish baths and wash-houses, 
to empower the Vestry to erect working-class 
dwellings upon a part of the ground, and to hold 
and use as an electricity-generating station the 
property which the Vestry seek to acquire at Grove 
Wharf, Canada Wharf, and Lombard-road, by the 
river side. The Bill enables burial boards and other 
bodies authorised under the Burial Acts—a pro- 
vision that will include the new boroughs to be con- 
stituted under the London Government Act, 1889— 
to establish and maintain buildings and appliances 
for cremation, and will enable the Council and any 
District Board or Vestry to erect lavatories and 
sanitary conveniences upon disused burial grounds 
within the county of London. Powers are also 
sought to make further by-laws to restrict, prohibit, 
or regulate the carriage of explosives or dangerous 
materials through the Thames Tunnel, Blackwall, 
and any other tunnel they may construct hereafter ; 
and for payment towards the expenses of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade by the occupier of any house 
or building wherein the chimney is on fire. 

OPEN SPACES, LONDON.—Under their “ General 
Powers” Bill (cited above) the London County 
Council propose to acquire for conversion into open 
spaces or recreation-grounds certain lands adjoining 
the present Newington recreation-ground and the 
Sessions House, Newington, S.E.; at Albert-square, 
Ratcliff, the Limehouse District Board of Works 
contributing to the cost ; the Manor House estate, 
Lee, with a contribution from the Lee District 
Board of Works ; the Ranger’s House and grounds 
at Greenwich, with the aid of a contribution by the 
Board of Works for Greenwich ; and to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Dollis Hill estate, Willesden. 
The last-named area covers 95 acres. We learn that 
the Local Government Board have formally agreed 
to the borrowing by the Willesden District Council 
of 50,000], Subscriptions are promised by the 
Middlesex (12,500/.) and London (3,000/.) County 
Councils, Hampstead Vestry (1,000/.), Hendon Dis- 
trict Council (500/.), and Skinners’ Company (50 
guineas). The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
own much property in the vicinity, offered 
to lend the Willesden District Council 5,o00/, at 
2 per cent. interest. The Council’s Bill empowers 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Battersea, to lay out a por- 
tion of the parish lands (Latchmere-road site) to be 
transferred to the Vestry under terms of the Bill. 
The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association have 
in consideration to acquire sites in Fulham, Earls- 
field (Wandsworth), Shadwell, Westminster, and 
Essex-road, and to lay out and fence Marian-square, 
Hackney-road, to the cost whereof 8o0/. is promised, 
the Bethnal Green Vestry having offered to maintain 
the ground. The Association have agreed to 
support the project of adding 42} acres of beauti- 
fully wooded land to Brockwell Park, 86 acres, 
towards which it is stated that Mr. C. E. Tritton, 
M.P., guarantees 500/., and a member of the 











Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society a 
sum of 1,000), provided the land, which now 
belongs to the trustees of the Blackburn estate, is so 
secured in two years hence; the laying-out of 
Christ Church, Blackfriars, and St. Mary's, Plaistow, 
churchyards, is about to be begun. 

BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual meeting of the members of the Bir- 
mingham Master Builders’ Association was held on 
the 21st ult, at the Grand Hotel, Mr. J. Bowen 
presiding. The annual report stated that the past 
year had been one of good trade, although the com- 
mittee regretted to have to record that work had 
been seriously hampered by difficulties with the 
operatives. The notice for alteration of rules and 
an advance of wages of 4d. per hour received from 
the bricklayers in November last was dealt with in 
the usual way, and, after meetings in conciliation 
with the operatives, an advance of 14d. (to 9%d.) 
per hour from April 1, 1899, was conceded. In 
February the Association was formally affiliated to 
the Midland Federation of Building Trades’ Employ- 
ers. At the suggestion of the President a fund was 
opened on behalf of the Birmingham University, 
and subscriptions amounting at the present time 
to 7751. 2s. had been promised. Notices have been 
received from the plasterers and stonemasons asking 
for alterations in working rules and advances of 
wages to Iod. per hour. The balance-sheet showed 
total ordinary receipts for the year 178/. 19s., which, 
with the balance from last year, made a total of 
3511. gs. Id., and the various disbursements, in- 
cluding the secretary’s salary, to 132/. 14s. 74d., 
leaving a sum of 218/. 14s. 6d. to the credit of the 
Association. The Chairman moved the adoption of 
the report. Mr. G. Squires seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted. On the proposition of the 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. W. Smithies, Mr. F. G. 
Whittall, who for the past two years has held the 
office of vice-president, was appointed President. 
Mr. Albert S. Smith was elected vice-president, Mr. 
G. Twigg treasurer, Messrs. T. Johnson and J. S. 
Surman auditors, and Mr. E. J. Bigwood secretary. 
In the evening the annual dinner was held, under 
the presidency of Mr. F. G. Whittall. 

STREET IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES IN LEEDS.— 
The Leeds Improvements Committee sat over four 
hours on the 22nd ult. discussing various schemes 
for street improvements in the city. The decision 
of the Council at its last meeting to seek powers 
“to obtain a provisional order for the acquisition of 
St. Ann’s Cathedral, the clergy-house, and the 
schools connected therewith, for the purpose of an 
improvement,” gave rise to a lengthy debate as to 
what properties should be scheduled. Eventually it 
was decided to go in for a really big scheme, and to 
ask for authority to purchase sufficient land as 
would give the Corporation an opportunity of 
offering alternate sites in the vicinity for the 
erection thereon of another cathedral. The precise 
properties it is proposed to schedule have not been 
divulged, but it is understood they extend as far as 
the site of the new Masonic Hall. Plans were sub- 
mitted of the suggested new street from Albiun-place 
to Briggate. Drawings, also, of the prospective 
new thoroughfare through the Shambles were 
considered. It was resolved to take steps to widen 
Cardigan-lane from the Burley-road Church to the 
railway bridge. A deputation, comprising a number 
of representative tradesmen carrying on business in 
the vicinity of Meadow-lane, waited npon the com- 
mittee, and protested against the inconvenience 
caused by the fact that the temporary bridge in 
Meadow-lane over the Midland Railway only 
afforded accommodation for pedestrians. Why, they 
asked, could not the bridge be widened so as to 
permit of vehicles passing over the line? The 
committee expressed sympathy with them, and 
requested the City Engineer to communicate with 
the chief engineer of the railway company on the 
subject.—Leeds Mercury. 

PEOPLE’S PALACE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The fourth ordinary meeting of this Society was held 
on the 25th ult. in Room 5 of the engineering 
depot, Mr. Francis R. Taylor in the chair. ‘Mr. 
a read a paper entitled “ The Origin of the 

rch.’ 

CORNWALL’S SMALLEST CHURCH.—At Plymouth 
Institution, on the 23rd ult., Mr. Edmund Sedding 
gave a lecture on “The Smallest Church in Corn- 
wall,” that of Tremayne, near Tresmeer. After 
briefly reviewing the main characteristics of the 
architecture of Cornish churches, the lecturer said 
that what made the church of Tremayne remark- 
able, lacking, as it did, detail and delicacy of work- 
manship, was the character which these old builders 
displayed in going into a little out-of-the-way place 
where there were only a dozen cottages. The 
colour of the stones used in its construction, 
and the thickness of the walls, indicated 
that the church was built probably in Nor- 
man times. It was the only church he knew in 
Cornwall without any sign of an aisle or transept. 
The upper part of the tower was of fifteenth century 
date, the lower part being at least two centuries 
earlier, but it was badly built. It was only 4s ft. 
high. The pinnacles were falling outwards, but 
they could be brought upright ; the lecturer observ- 
ing that we were beginning to learn how to 
restore ancient monuments in this country. It 
was the beauty of proportion which was so 
thoroughly understood by old builders that 





made these ancient churches so charming to 
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the eye. The eaves of Tremayne church could 
be touched from the ground. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature was the little Norman doorway, 
the smallest he had ever seen or heard of, it being 
only 18 in. wide. At present it was blocked, but it 
was proposed to open it up. Looking at the church 
from inside, which was only 15 ft. wide and about 
4o ft. long, they saw that the pulpit could only be 
occupied by a short preacher, a tall one would 
knock his head against the roof. The old roof 
remained unrestored, the curved ribs having been 
hidden by plaster at the beginning of this century, 
and it was a debatable point whether the plaster 
should not now be removed. The font was 
early Norman, although most probably fashioned 
by Saxon workmen . from Nesman designs. 
The idea had grown among the villagers 
of Tremayne that the old church would have 
to be pulled down. He was applied to by the 
vicar in despair, and he suggested taking away half 
the wall and fixing a new piece to the remaining 
portion. This would not disturb the outside face at 
all, and the inside would be plastered up/like the old. 
He also suggested the addition of a flying buttress 
in the treatment of a bulging wall. Not only did 
the old churches show the force of character and 
the love of the old builders in their work, but their 
age gave to them a natural beauty it was impossible 
to imitate. It was incumbent upon every one, 
therefore, to raise his voice against the old churches 
being spoilt, and some strong effort ought to be 
made to rescue or, at any rate, maintain works of 
tradition. 

TERRA-COTTA.—A lecture on terra cotta and its 
uses was given at the Midland Institute, Birming- 
ham, on the 24th ult., by Mr. C. Nicol 
(Messrs. Essex, Nicol, & Goodman). Mr. James 
Patchett (President of the Birmingham Builders’ 
Association) presided. The lecturer, after point- 
ing out the antiquity of the use of terra-cotta, 
as illustrated in the buildings of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, described the composition of the 
material. Most modern manufacturers, he said, 
had to mix and blend their clays, bringing 
parts from a distance, so as to get together 
a suitable combination of texture and colour, 
whilst some introduced colour pigments, which 
in baking came out quite different from what 
was expected of them, though by repeated trials 
and observations good tints, particularly bluish- 
grays and pinks, could be obtained. Architecturally 
speaking, the term terra-cotta was given to the 
blocks above the size of ordinary bricks, and capable 
of decoration by casting from a modelled enrich- 
ment. The forms used should never be made on 
stone outlines, nor should the material be made to 
look like stone in any particular. It had a distinc- 
tive character of its own asa plastic and modelled 
material, although there was no structure in stone 
that could not be worked out in terra-cotta. Indeed, 
by the use of iron brackets and concrete cased with 
terra-cotta greater projections could be obtained, 
and columns and entablatures of any size could be 
wrought out. Yet the architect who had been 
accustomed to design heavy stone buildings, and 
wished to change his material, would fail dreadfully 
if he did not realise that he was working in an 
entirely different medium. Terra-cotta itself would 
not outrage any of the canons of art, but the misuse 
of it would. When subjected to heavy weights in 
walls, due to imperfect filling, terra-cotta was 
liable to crack. The pocketing taken out to 
equalise the shrinkage in burning must be filled 
in with a concrete that would not shrink when 
set, Referring to the durability of the material, 
he said it was sometimes desirable in exposed 
situations that copings, cornices, and gutters formed 
in terra-cotta should have damp courses of lead or 
slate in case the joints should perish, and in all 
cases the ends and joints should be madein cement. 
All blocks should be equally well burnt, as the ordi- 
nary constituents of town atmosphere would then 
not affect it. The free acids found in the air of 
manufacturing centres like Birmingham would per- 
meate the pores of the soft bricks and dissolve the 
more soluble constituents. A number of specimens 
of terra-cotta work were on view in the room, and 
a moulder gave practical illustrations of his art. 

IRONMONGERY AND HARDWARE TRADES EXHI- 
BITION—An exhibition for the ironmongery and 
hardware trades is announced to be held at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, London, during next year, 
the promoters of which are the International 
Trades Exhibitions, Limited, Broad-street House, 
London, E.C. 

SCREEN PARISH CHURCH, PHILLACK, CORNWALL. 
—A screen has been placed in this church to sepa- 
rate the old tower from the main structure. It was 
designed by Mr. William White, F.S.A., of London, 
and executed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
Exeter. 

HARROGATE ELECTRICITY WORKS.—Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, on behalf of the Local Government Board, 
conducted an inquiry, on the 16th ult. into an 
application made by the Harrogate Corporation for 
sanction to various loans. The chief item is one of 
28,00o0l. for the purchase and extension of the elec- 
tric lighting installation. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. T. 
Taylor) made a statement indicating the necessity 
of enlarging the electricity works and extending the 
mains in the town. Mr. G. Wilkinson, the Electrical 
Engineer to the Corporation, said that at the pre- 
sent time there was a total of 22,341 lamps con- 





nected with the mains. The profits for this year up 
to date, after meeting interest and sinking fund and 
all charges against the undertaking, were over 700l., 
added to which there would later be the profits for 
November and December. The present mains were 
10 per cent. overloaded during the heavy lighting 
season, and additional trunk mains were required. 
Sanction was also sought for an expenditure of r5ol. 
for an additional entrance to the Royal Baths, and 
6ool. for fitting up the Old Montpellier Room and 
Kissengen Pump Room, which are in the gardens of 
the Royal Baths, for the introduction of peat baths. 
The sanction of the Board was sought for 1,000l. 
for widening and improving Walker-road ; 930l. for 
works of sewage and surface water drainage, and 
1401. for the provision of an electric motor at the 
Corporation Farm. There was no opposition to the 
schemes. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


-THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE.—The Brad- 
ford building trade is threatened with another dis- 
pute between masters and men, and unless the 
demands for increased wages by the Bradford 
branch of the National Union of Operative Plas- 
terers is granted by the end of the present year, it 
is feared the men will cease work. The present 
standard of wages is 8'%d. an hour, and the men 
are asking for an increase of 134d. an hour. 
Notices have been served upon the masters, 
which expire on December 31; and up to the 
present the conferences held have failed to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement. The building trade 
in Bradford has been very busy for some time now, 
and in view of schemes that are in hand it is likely 
to be so for some time to come. The joiners in 
Bradford are also demanding an advance of Id. per 
hour, the present rate being 8%d. The notices in 
this case expire on May 1 next.—Leeds Mercury. 
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LEGAL. 
A NEW STREET IN THE CITY. ACTION BY 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


- MR. JUSTICE FARWELL, on the 25th ult., concluded 
the hearing of the case of the London County Council 
v. the Great Northern Railway Company, in which 
the plaintiffs claimed a declaration that according 
to the true construction of Section 24 of the 
London County Council (Improvements) Act, 1897, 
and in the events which had happened, the plaintiffs 
were entitled to provide for and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the defendants stabling of equal 
capacity and convenience with the existing stabling 
of the defendants in Little Prescot-street, E.C., 
upon the lands adjoining the western side of the 
defendants’ depot, and recently acquired by the 
defendants. They also asked that it might be 
declared that according to the true construction of 
the same section, the plaintiffs were only liable to 
pay such costs and charges as might be reasonably 
incurred by the defendants in the acquisition of a 
sufficient site for the construction of buildings, 
works, sidings, stables, and appliances as suitable 
for the business of the defendants, and in the erec- 
tion on such site of a depot, stabling, and other 
works as suitable and convenient as such existing 
premises. By the Act in question power was given 
to the County Council to make a new street in the 
parishes of St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. Botolph 
Without, Aldgate ; St. Botolph, Aldgate, in the City 
of London, and the district of the Tower, com- 
mencing at the junction of Great Prescot-street 
with Mansell-street, and terminating in Little 
Tower-hill and Upper East Smithfield, opposite the 
northern end of the Tower-bridge approach. It 
appeared that on March 5, 1898, the plaintiffs served 
notice upon the defendants to treat for the purchase 
of two pieces of land and buildings in Chamber- 
street, Little Prescot-street, and Royal Mint- 
street, one piece which contained about 9,000 ft. 
being situate on the west side of Little Pres- 
cot-street, and Iforming part of the defendants’ 
depot, the other piece, which \contained nearly 
7,000 ft., being situate on the east side of the same 
street, and forming part of the stables alleged by the 
plaintiffs to be used in connexion with the defen- 
dants’ depot. Under powers conferred by the Great 
Northern Railway Act, 1898, the defendants have 
acquired about 25,000 square feet of land on the 
western side of the depot, abutting on Royal Mint- 
street, and extending to the Minories. The plaintiffs’ 
case was that the land so acquired was the most 
suitable and convenient land for the construction of 
premises with all necessary convenience as suitable 
for the defendants’ business at the depot as the 
existing premises of the defendants, and also for the 
construction of stabling, of equal capacity and con- 
venience with their existing stabling on the east side 
of Little Prescot-street. The plaintiffs further said 
that they were only liable to pay such part of the 
costs and charges incurred by the defendants as 
might be reasonably incurred in the acquisition of a 
sufficient site for the erection of a depét with all 
necessary conveniences, and in the erection on such 
site of a proper depédt. 

In the result his lordship made the following 
declaration :—“ That according to the true con- 
struction of the 24th Section of the London County 
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Council (Improvements) Act, 1897, and in the 
events which have happened, the plaintiffs are 
entitled to provide for and to the reasonable satis. 
faction of the defendants stabling of equal capacity 
and convenience with so much of the existin 
stabling of the defendants in Little Prescot-street 
as they have given notice to treat for upon lands 
acquired, or to be acquired, by the defendants. The 
issue raised by the second declaration in the plain- 
tiff’s claim could not be at present tried.” 

Mr. Haldane, Q.C., and Mr. J. T. Methold appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Swinfen Eady, 0.C 
and Mr. P. B. Abraham for thedefendants. ~ ” 








SANITARY PROSECUTION. 


AT the Thames Police-court, a few days ago 
William Friend, of Barnes, appeared to answer six 
summonses, taken out at the instance of the Poplar 
District Board of Works, for not complying with 
the requisitions of the Board in respect of certain 
houses which were his property. Before the case 
was gone into Mr. Dickinson said there was a 
sum of 8/. 17s, due from the defendant on account 
of a previous conviction, and before the present 
summonses were heard that amount would have 
to be paid by the defendant, who had the money. 
After some hesitation Friend paid the money. 
Mr. Young said Mr. Cephas Foad, the sani- 
tary inspector, had experienced a great deal 
of trouble with the defendant in connexion 
with his property and he took every opportunity of 
defying that officer by refusing to take in the notices, 
Mr. Foad would prove the nuisances existing at 
30 and 31, Marshfield-street and 75, Stebbondale- 
street, belonging to the defendant, and their present 
condition was such as to render them unfit for 
human habitation. Water ran down the walls, and 
there were holes in the roofs. The Board now 
went a step further in order to let the defendant see 
that it would not pay to act in such a defiant 
manner. Dr. Alexander said the brickwork at 30, 
Marshfield-street was so bad that if not attended 
to it would falland probably kill someone. Mr. 
Dickinson said he had occasion before to caution 
the defendant, and if a landlord did not do his duty 
he would have to pay the penalty. On the first 
three summonses he would have to pay 5/. 5s. and 
21, 2s. costs on each, or seven weeks’ ,imprison- 
ment, and 27s. costs on the other three.—Morning 
Advertiser. 





COVENANTS TO REPAIR BUILDINGS. 


THE case of Smith and another v. Mills and others 
came before Mr. Justice Bigham, sitting without a 
jury, on the 28th ult., it being an action which was 
brought by the plaintiffs, technically, to recover 
possession of certain plots of land and houses in 
Cross-road, Croydon, held under three leases, by 
reason of the breach of covenants to repair. 

It appeared that, by a lease dated September 30, 
1857, the lessors demised for ninety-nine years a 
piece of land and “all that messuage or tenement 
and garden erected and formed on the said piece of 
ground.” A covenant (No. I) provided that before 
certain dates the lessees should erect certain fences, 
a wash-house, and “two messuages or tenements” 
on the land. Covenant No, 2 provided that the 
lessees would, at all times during the demise, 
repair the premises demised, and also the new 
erections, and at the expiration of the demise 
peaceably yield up the same in good repair. 
Covenant No. 3 gave the lessors power to enter 
upon the demised premises at reasonable times to 
examine the condition thereof and power to give 
the lessees notice in writing of any defects which 
the lessees should make good within three calendar 
months after the delivery of such notice. It ap- 
peared that the lessees duly erected the new struc- 
tures specified in Covenant No. 1. At a subsequent 
date, another building, afterwards used as a starch 
factory, which was not included in Covenant No. |, 
was erected on the demised land. The landlords 
served notices under Covenant No. 3 to repair all 
the premises, including the starch factory, and the 
question to be decided really was whether the 
covenants to repair applied to the starch factory. 

After hearing evidence, his lordship said that in 
his opinion Covenant No. 2 clearly referred to the 
house and premises on the land at the time of the 
demise together with the specific erections to be 
made under Covenant No. 1. He had no doubt at 
all that that was the intention of the parties. 
Covenant No. 3 did not carry the previous covenant 
any further or throw light upon its construction. 
As to the undertaking to yield up the premises 10 
good repair, whether that applied to the factory 
might be a question to be determined by a judge 
some fifty years hence. He would give no opinion 
on it beyond saying that it did not seem to modify 
the meaning of the covenant to repair. The rule 
laid down by the authorities cited was, that where 
there was 2 general covenant to repair that must 
refer both to buildings erected at the date of and 
subsequent to the demise ; but where the covenant 
to repair in its terms applied to certain specified 
buildings, it must not be extended beyond those 
buildings. 

Mr. Robson, Q'C., and Mr. Montague Lush 
appeared for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Reginald Bray, 





Q.C., and Mr. Lightwood for the defendants. 
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SHOULD A FOREMAN BE ALLOWED OUT 
FOR LUNCH ? 


BEFORE Judge Stonor, on Tuesday, at Brompton 
County Court, William Lewis, a builder’s foreman, 
living at Notting Hill, London, W., sought to recover 
from his former employer, Mr. Frederick Kerly, 
builder, High-street, Kensington, W., the sum of 
3, 35. as a week's salary said to be due in lieu of 

ice. 

o J. Robinson, solicitor, appearing for the 
plaintiff, explained that his client had been engaged 
by the defendant ata weekly salary of 3/.3s. Theen- 
gagement commenced on May 29 last,and continued 
until the second week in August. On August 9—the 
Wednesday after Bank Holiday—the plaintiff left his 
‘ob for a short time to get his luncheon glass of ale ; 
but on his return was “ called over the coals ” by his 
master for leaving his work instead of having his 
beer on the premises as the other men did. The 
foreman replied that he objected to having his lunch 
with the men, and that it was usual for a foreman 
to be allowed to go out for lunch. Mr. Kerly then 
said that if the practice continued he would have 
to get rid of Lewis. The latter replied that he 
would not take his lunch with the men; and Mr. 
Kerly added, “Then you leave on Saturday!” 
Lewis maintained that he was entitled to a full 
week’s notice, or a week’s salary in lieu of such 
notice ; but on the Saturday following the Wednes- 
day in question he was discharged after receiving 
only one week’s salary. 

The plaintiff bore out his solicitor’s opening state- 
ment. 

The Judge: On which day of the week were the 
wages paid ? 

The Plaintiff : On Saturday, sir. 

The Judge: In the case of Bank Holidays was 
any deduction made ? 

The Plaintiff : I was paid just the same in holiday 
weeks. I was a weekly servant and not paid by the 
hour. 

The Judge: Did you always go out for your glass 
of beer in the morning ? 

The Plaintiff : I only went out a few times while 
I was with Mr. Kerly, but I would not submit to 
being made a prisoner. 

Mr. J. Thornton, in the service of defendant, main- 
tained that there was nothing unreasonable in Mr. 
Kerly’s request, for if the foreman objected to 
taking lunch with the men, it was not absolutely 
necessary for him to do so, The plaintiff might 
have had his lunch on the job without mixing with 
themen, There was always a labourer to go out 
and fetch beer for the men in the morning. 

The Judge: It appears that the plaintitf had gone 
out before to get his lunch, and it seems that he had 
aright to do so, unless there was an agreement to 
the contrary. I find for the plaintiff. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
F. C. Eden on ‘Church Furniture.” 7 p.m. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science. 
—Mr. Hirst on ‘* Recent Developments of the Law 
Relating to Drainage.” IV. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. G. D. Sweetman 
on “‘ Natural Methods for the Purification of Water-carried 
Sewage.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Sewage 
Disposal Works of the Sutton Urban District Council. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. R. Gibson, 
C.E., on “ Electricity in Building Work,” with experi- 
ments. 7 p.m, 
Monpay, DECEMBER 4. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Third general 
meeting (business and ordinary) to announce the results of 
the November examinations and to elect candidates for 
membership. 8 p.m. 

Society of Aris (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. H. H. 
Cunynghame on ‘‘ Enamelling upon Metals.” III. 8p.m. 

= Institution.—Mr. Lewis F. Day on ‘ Stained 

ass. »Mm, 

, University College, Gower-street.—Dr. S. Rideal on 

Sewage and its Purification.” V. 5.30 p.m. 

Victoria Institute (Adelphi-terrace). — Mr. R. H. 
Mathews on “ Pictorial Art among the Australian Abori- 
gines.” 4.30 p.m. 

Society of Engineers. — Mr. G. Harris on “ Water 
Supply to Country Mansions and Estates.” 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. L. A. Shuffrey 
on ‘*Ceilings.” 6 p.m. 
riers and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 

eresford Pite on ‘Building Conditions in the East.” 
6.30 p.m, 

TurEspAy, DECEMBER 5. 


aye tstitution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Papers to be further 
ee: — The Waterloo and City Railway, and its 
I €ctrical Equipment. By Messrs. Dalrymple-Hay & 
— (2) Mr. C. Newton Russell on ‘‘ Combined 
efuse-destructors and Power-plants.” 8 p.m. 
Architectural Association of Ireland.—Mr. H. Nor- 
a on “‘ Difficult Foundations and Substructures.” 


-P 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


preal Archeological Institute. —(1) Mr. Harold 
a ‘spear on “ Lacock Abbey Church.” (2) Mr. George 
Pa ox on “ Roman Suffolk.” 4 p.m. 
Moe Y Arts.—Mr. J. Cash on “ Artificial Silk.” 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
wd meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
\ plurek Architectural Society.—Paper by Mr. W. 
+ tage entitled ‘Notes on Art.’ 8 p.m, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7. 


Carpenters’ Company.—Examination in Sanitary Build- 
ing Construction. Paper Work. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Continuation of 
discussion on (1) Mr. John Holliday’s paper on ‘‘ The Cost 
of Steam Raising.” (2) Mr. R. E. Compton's paper on 
‘Influence of Cheap Fuels on the Cost of Electrical 
Energy.” 8 p.m. ° 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mt. J. H. 
Blakesley on “‘ Fire-Proof Structures.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 8, 


Institution oy Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Works of the Baker-street—Waterloo Railway, in course 
of Construction. (Assemble at the Works, near Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge, at 2.30 p.m.) 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- 
men’s Society.—Mr. D. Bennet Dobson on ‘‘ Graphic 
Calculations.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


_ Carpenters’ Company.—Examination in Sanitary Build- 
ing Construction. Viva voce Exam. 12 noon. 


+= 
RECENT PATENTS: 


ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to Opposition until Fanuary 22. 


[1898] 17,696, Swan, Kilns for Burning Cement-making 
Materials and for Similar Purposes. 17,758, Prebee, 
Automatical Lathes or Machines for Turning or Shaping 
Wood, &c. 17,795, Stockall, Time-checking Machine. 
20,230, Cole & Cole, Appliance for Fixing Posts, Rails, 
and Other Similar Structures. 23,902, Bourgoin, Soldering 
Aluminium and its Alloys. 24,086, Laffan & Bury, Pro- 
duction of Marbled Surfaces on Glass, &c. 24,132, Sand- 
bach, Heating or Cooling Apparatus for Use in Dairies, 
&c. 24,145, Puddephatt, Apparatus for Raising, Lowering, 
Traversing, and Transporting Loads. 24,190, Scott, 
Magnetical Circuit Breaker. 24,211, East Ferry-road 
Engineering Works Company and Others, Drying White 
Lead. 24,409, Beech & Jones, Generation and Storage of 
Acetylene Gas (see also below). 24,479, Woolford, 
Crucibles. 24,643, Bull, Oakes, & Thom, Production of 
Lime and Carbonic Acid. 24,727, Price, Measuring a 
Supply of Electricity. 24,785, Bailey & Nicklin, and 
[1899] 20,256, Ginnasi, Generating Acetylene Gas. 24,387, 
Millar, Electrical Alarm Clock, Especially Applicable for 
Use in Public Works, &c. 25,876 and 26,097, Restall, 
Cleaning, Painting, and Repairing Drain and other Pipes 
or Conduits, 25,895-6, Ebbutt & Verity’s, Electzical 
Switch and Lamp Holders or Sockets. 26,165, Glovers, 
Time Measures for Gas Stoves and other Lighting 
with Coin-freed Mechanism. 26,562, Kemlo, Wire 
Rope Ways. 27,107, Atkin, Cutter Blocks for 
Wood - working Machinery. 27,118, Ingham, Water- 
proof Material for Bridges, Viaducts, Flat Roofs, Foot- 
ways, Cycle Tracks, &c. 27,268, Mordey & Bevis, Aiter- 
nate Current Arc Lamps and Lanterns. 27,337 and 1,920, 
S. A. des Fontaines 4 Gaz, Gas Burners and Carburetted 
Gas. 27,454, Marshall & Hopwood, Winding Apparatus. 
[1899] 200, Thomas-Davies, Enclosed Arc Lamps. 249, 
Bauer & Lieb, Applying Bronze Powder, &c., to Printed 
and similar Surfaces. 552, Charlier, Manufacture of White 
Lead and Recovery of Silver in the Process. 942, Masons, 
Public Urinals. 1,087, Schindler, Regulable Electrica] 
Resistances. 1,125, McHardy & Froy, Ventilating Appar. 
tus, 1,128, Phillips, Wall Elevators for Library and Ofiice 
Maps. 1,161, Foster, Gas Burners for Stoves, Grates, &c. 
1,177, Vicars, Bakers’ Ovens. 1,275, Illidge, Sash Fas- 
teners. 1,302, Grabau, Cements. 1,396, Williams, Hinges. 
1,574, Taylor, Gas Producers. 1,726, Gordon, Street 
Gulley. _ 1,806, Crosthwaite, Cooking Ranges. 1,380, 
Moser, Decolourisation of Glass. 2,019, Salzberger 
& Kappesser, Filtering Apparatus. 2,233, Thomas, 
Foster, & Dawson, Stone - breaking or Ore - crushing 
Machines. 3,659, Roger, Heating and Lighting Ap- 
paratus. 5,095, Rubens, Keys and Keyholes for 
Door Locks. 5,247, Herbert, Hydrant Connexions. 
13,263, Roberts, Fireplaces. 14,409, von Biiltzingsléwen 
and Others, Incandescent Gas Mantles and _ their 
Shirring Strings. 15,122, Hepworth, Chimney Top. 
15,922, Gray, Fire Extinguishing and Alarm Apparatus. 
16,619, Knapp & Steilberg, Production of Illuminating 
Gas. 16,847, Miller & Co., Liquid Fuel Lamps. 16,964, 
Wackrill & Price, Shop Assistants’ Seat, with Automatical 
Retiring Action. 17,939, Lesem, Electrical Rock Drills 
(see also 20,492). 18,680, Baker, Spike and Holdfast for 
Securing Rails, Decking, Platforms, &c. 19,168, Vaughan, 
Continuous Burning Kilns for Bricks, Limes, Cements, &c. 
19,353, Limar, Heating Apparatus. 19,545, Schwinning, 
Pavement Lights and Daylight Reflectors. 20,166, 
Gibbard, Wood-block Flooring. 20,170, Vogt & Others, 
Transportable Melting Furnace for Soldering and Brazing. 
20,486, Jaray, Electrical Distribution Switch and Fuse 
Boards. 20,492, Avery & Campbell, Rock Drills. 20,850, 
Smith, Smith, & Muir, Process for Filtration Purposes. 
21,213, Koneman & Hartley, Furnaces for Roasting 


>, 


Ores, &c. 





ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


16,552-3-—ELECTRICAL Arc Lamps: 7. Bremer.--A 
pure carbon positive electrode is placed underneath a 
negative electrode of calcium carbide, or carbon mixed with 
lime, and (at option) with a core containing a larger part of 
lime. Both electrodes may contain lime, and they may be 
made of compressed and carbonised sawdust, with the 
addition of lime, chalk, magnesia, &c. The lamp has 
tubular carbons, or several pairs of carbons, in one globe, 
connected in series or separate circuits. If one single 
mechanism is used to control the pairs, all but one of the 
carbons are held by springs, so that they may come into 
contact before that pair does. The apparatuses are stated 
to be especially devised for lamps with long arcs, produced 
with the addition of metallic salts to the carbons placed in 
vacuo. 

16,595«ELECTRICAL Heatinc: H. Lyon.—A block, 
composed of fireclay and lampblack, is moulded with a 
continuous groove, and is then fired. Carbon, vegetable 
fibre treated with sulphuric acid, blacklead, lampblack, 
and sugar are mixed together to make a resistant con- 
ductor, which is filled into the groove, or a resistant metal 
wire may be substituted. The resistance is enclosed 
within a steel casing, and the ends are joined to two 
terminals upon a plate. The spaces are filled up with an 
admixture of silicate and pst of soda and either 





mica, talc, or lampblack, or by evaporating brine in them. 


16,598.—VENTILATORS FOR WorksHops, &c.: 0. 
Hoffmann.—A fan draws in the outer air, which is mingled 
with an air current drawn from the worm, cones guiding 
the currents to the fan. A layer of fibrous materials and a 
gauze screen filter the air from without, which is cooled 
with water that flows over the materials, or it is warmed 
with steam pipes. 

16,613.—GENERATION OF ACETYLENE Gas: C. Testelin 
& C. Roseaux.—Of two valve-regulated chambers in 
which the carbide is stored, one is replenished by a hopper, 
and when no gas is in that chamber the descent of the bell 
lowers the head and carries therewith a rod and valve, so 
that carbide falls from the other chamber into the water in 
the second chamber, and generated gas can be drawn off by 
opening the cocks and the burner-tap ; when no carbide is 
in the first chamber the bell sinks lower to depress another 
rod whereupon a regulated supply of carbide passes through 
a spherical valve into the first chamber and so into the 
water, the generated gas causes the bell to rise, and then 
springs close the valves. : 

16,6440.—WALL AND SiMILAR Decoration: JZ. B. 
Church.—The contrivance is intended to serve for modelling 
or producing relief-decoration upon walls and ceilings by 
squirting plastic material through a flexible hose-pipe and 
a nozzle on tothe surface ; an admixture of calcined gypsum 
and glue or other suitable substances is forced out of a 
container through the pipe by means of a plunger driven 
with a worm upon a hand-wheel shaft that gears with a 
worm-wheel nut upon the screwed plunger-rod, whose turn- 
ing is prevented with astop-pin or key which enters a slot 
in the rod ; the plunger, eo fits loosely enough to admit 
the passage of air, has annular grooves for the plastic com- 
pound whichas it sets prevents escape of the material between 
the cylinder and the plunger. Acock moved by a spring- 
lever and the workman’s finger and thumb control the 
flow of the plaster through the cock, which is so fashioned 
that the stream issues in any required shape in cross- 
section; the machine rests upon a frame carried by 
rollers. 

16,642,—DRAIN DISINFECTION AND VENTILATION: 
H. G. Dunstan.—The appliance consists of two parts, 
between which is fixed a round grating ; the lower cone- 
shaped part, or spigot end, is joined to the drain; the 
upper hood-shaped part has a square grating over its 
opening and contains a pan or box for the disinfectant ; it 
is to be built into the boundary walls of buildings. 

16,669.—CoLouRED DgsIGNS ON BRICKS AND TILES: 
Berliner Kunstdruck und Verlag Sanstalt v. A. und C. 
Kaufmann.—Coloured dust, passing from a feed-box, is 
agitated and pressed downwards by means of vertical 
wires, rods, and strips or brushes fixed on to a frame hang- 
ing from a lever, whilst a removable bottom plate produces 
the required design ; a lever with a jointed parallel-motion 
frame lifts the feeding apparatus when enough dust has 
fallen into the mould-box, which is then withdrawn to be 
filled with material to complete the tile or brick, and is 

laced beneath a press after the design-templet has beer 
ifted out. 

16,713. —WARMING AIR IN Rooms: C. B. Tourville & 
M. Tully—Over a gas stove is fixed a drum having two 
perforated plates near the bottom, the holes in the first 
plate being out of line with those in the second. Hollow 
cylinders, with holes near their upper ends, hang from a 
removable perforated cover, and air is supplied to the 
burners through holes in the lower round of the drum. 

16,746.—LatcH Locks: Miller Lock Company.—It is 
contrived that the only hole made in the door is one for the 
key which draws back the latch-lock’s bolt. Pins and a cap 
retain a set of discs in their places against the key-hole. 
Some of the discs have round apertures, others have aper- 
tures with lugs for fitting with notches in the key, the hub 
of a “‘roll-back” is received in a recess of a disc, and the 
‘*roll-back,” turned by the key, moves the bolt through a 
cross-head ; but its motion backwards is limited bya 
shoulder on the hub, which engages with one of the pins. 
In another form, the “ roll-back” is attached to a disc 
oe in the case, and is moved by pins upon the key’s 
end. 

16,765. CooKING RanGEes: W. G. Stillman & H. 
Stonham.—The invention lies in the employment of hinged 
grate-bottoms and vertical fire-bars, which can be raised or 
lowered, and are made of sections to fit any sized grate ; 
the front-bars fit into holes made in the upper and lower 
plates, and may be renewed separately, the grate-bottom 
(formed of bars joined by wrought-iron bars) is supported 
by cast-iron lugs which rest upon a slotted angle-iron, and 
it may be held at any desired level by means of a rack 
which passes through a slot in the lower plate. 

16,785.—Gas Burners: H. C. Strong.—The domes 
placed above Bunsen or other burners to deflect the heat 
downwards consist of a compound of fireclay, plumbago, 
peroxide of manganese, and silicate of soda, or of fireclay, 
silica, and similar materials, prepared in the same way as 
crucibles are, though for some of them pure hematite iron 
may be used ; and for lighting purvoses an air-tight lid is 
provided. The stoves are after the kind specified in No. 
22,153, Of 1896. . 

16,818.--Locks AND LatcHEes: R. F. Fitch.—The 
lock casing’s sides are formed so as to project beyond the 
case, The door is cut away that it may receive the lock, 
which is fastened with screws through its projecting sides 
and through the door. The handles for the lock described 
can be fastened permanently on to the spindle. 

16,869.—PORTABLE STAGES FOR USE By BUILDERS, 
Painters, &c.: D. Roche.—A platform rests upon ex- 
tensible stays, which are pivotted to the base of the frame, 
which has a sliding adjustable portion. The platform is 
raised by tackle which increases the lengths of both stays, 
or it may be swung away by turning a winch and by 
loosening one tackle and drawing in the other ; the move- 
ment, which can be effected by the painter when on the 
platform, is controlled by a stop and a cross-bar upon a 
bracket. Additional tackle serves to lift the entire 
machine, when collapsed, above the ground level, so that 
it may be wheeled about. 

16,875.—E.ectriciry Meters: £. Schattner.—The 
cathode of an electrolytical cell is carried by a graduated 
beam which is balanced upon knife edges on the back plate, 
a resistance joins the electrodes to the ends of another 
resistance that conveys the main current ; a nut is moved 
along the beam’s pointer in order to adjust it to the zero of 
the scale, and a weight slides along the beam from a zero 
mark, a screw holds the beam against a stop as the current 
flows, then the quantity 1s measured by shifting the weight 
with a slider and a cord until the beam is balanced and by 
observing the weight’s place upon the beam. 

16,918.—GUARDS FOR CIRCULAR SAWS AND SIMILAR 
Macuings: A. J. Andrews.—A frame, held in its place 
by a cross-bar above the saw, is pivotted on to two uprights’ 
fixed against the side of the saw bench, and to the frames 
front edge is hinged a vertical frame extending down to the 





bench ; a curved guard having horizontal and vertical 
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CONTRACTS. CONTRACTS—Continued. | 
Tender | 
Tenders Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, &o, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. ae my ~ aan. ee Supplied by’ delivers | 
sirelatara Fa *Rrection of New College..............| Wigan Technical | Briggs & Wolstenholme, | 
*Street Improvement Worke.......... Chiswick U.D.C. A, ometen, Vestry Hall, or GONG vcd scccccecce ° aaa eaten Black- 
cect ake vem ; aa Des. 4 
° Stok W. Phelps, C.E. Groscombe, *Stor OIA sé cvccwsdecestiess City of Nottingh: on . 
Pipe Trenches, &c, (6,500 yards) Btoke' «ston Mallet R.D.C,| Wella, Somerset . Dec. 5 anaed Mutoriate vet Rettinghem ..| 4. Seven, Gity Meee. | do, | 
Pipe Sewers, Prestolee ..........0.+: Bury (Lanca,)R.D.C... | ©. ©. Hoolay, 34, Braz en- *Erection cf Clock Tower ............| Oty. Boro of Croydon | Baro Engr.’s Office, Town | 
nose-st, Manchester .. do, Hall, Croydon . do, | 
Fourteen Villas, Herne Bay........«- eccecees KE. J. Hammond, Archt. | *Foundations and Works, Victoria and : Office of Works, 
110, High-street, New | Athort Mast ...0...0cccccneee H.M. Office of Works| Storey’s Gate, 8.W. ....| De>, 15 
Brompton, Kent ....... do. | *Foundations and Works, “Royal 
Boundary Wall, Mount Grounds ....| Fleetwood U.D.C. .... E_ Frobisher, hig E, Town College of Science ...... ee ta do, do. do. 
os -recenes paseeees do, Hospital, Abingdon-on-Thames ......| Jut. Hospital Bd. ....|J. @. T. West, Archt. 
Whint Rond Matalescecccsscsccscsenes Horsham B.D.C. .... |W. Dengate, Surv. 58, Abingdon ...... ..... Dec, 16 | 
Park-st. a opens do, Additions to School, a. N. » eocecces Irviog Moffat, Kirtlebridge do, | 
Additions to Hospital, Bowthorpe- A. E, Collins, C.E. Guild- Lock-up, Shireb .| Standing Joint Com.|J. Somes Story, Surv. 
road, Norwich ...... ....+. pas tts nae hall, Norwich ...... do. Count: Offices, it. Mary's | 
Sewering, &. Grange-road West ...,| Birkenhead Corp. .... | ©. Brownridge, C.E. Town Gate, Derby ......... do, | 
Sc epeusie® Dec, 6 *Supplies for Twelve Months..........| Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. | Super:ntendent, Guy’ | 
Houses, Stubles, &c. near Queen's-1d | Sheffield Corp......... | ©. ‘Wike, C.E. Towa Hospital, 8.E. ....-. do, | 
Hall, Sheffield . . do, Limestone, Granite, &............... | Saddleworth R.D.C. .. | J. Rentbers, Union Offices, | | 
Five Houses, Beech street, Paddock, . Berry, Archt. 9, Queen- B per Mill, nr. Oldham | Dec, 17 | 
Huddersfield........6.  seeees abbenees st. Huddersfield ........ do, || *Rrection of Laundry ................| Romford Board of p Cutie, 119, London 
‘Supply 0 of New and Purchase of od Stores Dept. Gt. Northern i! GUAR ocascsccwe:|  Wilils cess veacaseasecsce « | Dec, 18 | ( 
tae Se sia ..| Gt. N. Railways...... | Rly. Doncaster. do. *Krection of Hospital Building.......,.| E. Ashford R.D.C..... 1" ei ‘Ashford... do, | 
Additions to Schools, Aberaman ....| Aberdare Sch, Bd,.... gst oe Areht. “Olifton- ae Hospital, Ramagate................ | I. of Thanet Jt. Hospt. —- & Osborne, 70, 7 
cocceccecce . . eeccccccccccce igh-st. Ramegate...... do, 
Street Works, Warrior-square........ Southend T.C......... ._ Boro Surv. do. Railway Station, Blaen Llyniri, Glam.| G. W. Ry. Co.... .... . a2 _ Paddington ie | 
_ | Southend .............. fe on ic, 19 
Hospital Works........... veseeeevee,| Manorhamilton Union | P. Keany, The Hospital, *Additions to Vestry Hall ............| Ohiswick U.D.C. .... | A. Ramsden, Vestry Hall, 
(Ireland) ............ | Manorhamilton ........ do. Chiswick .... Dec, 20 
Sewerage Works, Spen ..... 3 Blaydon - on G. Symon, Surv. Council Additions to Workhouse ............ Cardiff Union ........ E. Foe Archt. Queen's | ] 
U.D.O. DENIS cccccccccceccccss do, Chambers, Cardiff ...... Dec, 23 
Church Restoration, Castle Bytham.. . ©. H. Fowler, Archt. The *Sewering of Sonning, nr. Reading ....| Wokingham .D.0,| J. F. Sargeant, 8, Shute- ( 
College, Durham....... do, end, Wokingham pais “a4 
Eleven Houses, Kennedy-st. London- R. E. Buchanan, Archt. *Works and Materials ............ '..| St. George ope 
SS PPR T. C. Wylie .. .. | Castle-st. Londonderry.. | Dec. 8 Hanover-sq. ........ | Vestry Hall, Mount-st. W. | Dec. 30 
Laying Sewers ........... hee: .D.O....... | J. B. Abbey & Son, Engr. *Construction ef Reservoir............ Lianelly U.U.U, ...... | J- H. Barnes, 30, G.George- 
34a, New-st. Hudders- st. Westminster eee Jan. 2 I 
fiel wo sseeeeeeserceeeses do, Hospital Buildings ..........e0..+...| Swindon Hosp, Bi, Halliday & wo ‘Archt. 
Four Houses, North-rd. Aberystwyth| D. Howell...... senees te Morgan, ‘Archt. 12, 14, High-st. Cardiff...... Jan. 
Baker-st. Aberystwyth.. do, *Rrection of Cottages.. was emoeaaee Hope House, Kew Green | No eae 
School and Manse, Hither Green, R. J. Hamilton, Archt, 2, Making Three New Streets, Old A. KE. King, Archt. Baxter | ( 
MM Biv us acebsebakeseanenasas Trustees.........+.. .. |, New-road, Brighton .... | Dec. 9 Nursery Estate, Loughborough ..| Trs. of T. R. Robinson | Gate, Loughborough ....| do. 
Street “Works, ‘Harold-road, Friaton| Tendring R.D.C..... T. W. Golds, Surv. 9, Concrete Work, Market-st. Wigan .. eocecece W. H. 8. Taylor & Co. Ltd. 
Landermere-rd. Thorpe- 42, Market-at. Wigan.. do, 
le-Soken, Essex ........ do, ©.1. Water Mains (2 miles),&c, Ludlow one nivene Trew, C.E. Uounty 
Girder Roof...scecesssseseseeeeeeeees| Edinburgh Gas Com- | W. R. Herring, Engr. Gas- Chambers, Gloucester ..| do. 
missioners .......... | Works, Edinburgh ...... do. Additions, &c. Marine Hotel, Seddon & Carter, Archt. V 
*Extending Flues and Boiler Settings, Boro Engr. anneal Southerndown, Wales ............| R. T. Davis .......... | St. Mary-st. Cardiff .. do, 
DD: ncussksencchonsbeecacsa ser Cty. Boro of Oroydon | lane, Croydon .......... | Dec. 11 Sinking Shaft (900 yards), Bursiem ..| Sneyd Colliery, &c. Co. | Secretary, Saeyd Colliery, 
Reconstructing Houses, Rochdale- rd. Manchester Corp. .... | Oity Surv. Town Hall .... do. EL, “oscvceesnesesecs!| MUMEMEE cot sicesaccccess do, 
Sewers, Abutment Walls, &. ........ | Fulwood (Lancs.) | W. Naylor, Engr. Council Warehouse, &c, Castle Hill, Lancaster spueuens P. B. Rigg, Archt. Skipton- I 
: U.D.C......-.00000+4 | Offices, Fulwood ........| do. st. Morecambe .... ..... do, 
New Road off Stoke-road ........ee.. | Quildford T.C......... | 0. @. Mason, C.E. Tun's- Re-roofing Church, Donhead, St. W. Woodrow, Donhead, 
gate, Guildford......... do. Andrew, Salisbury.... . a cccecece St. Andrew .... do, 
Street Works, Nansen-st, &c. Jarrow seeevece J. ha gg as Engr. Town an Five Shops, Long Eaton, ‘Notts....... sweeeues * ‘ ptideway, “archt. ‘ 
se eeeeeres le ong eweeeereee 0. 
, eee. | Co-op. Soc. .eeeee wees | J, Murray, Archt. 233, Six H , M ; H. Knight, Surv. - ; 
Coane Sen ee . iigh-st. Kirkealdy......| do.  igrepmnincdliberecesog eta Lene Surv. Nevioa: | ’ 
Offices, &c, at Town Hall, Settle...... ibennes H. Ross, Archt. Cannon- Hous:, Shop, &c. Rawtenstall, Lancs,| Eastwood & Clegg .... | F. Hobson, ‘Arche. Burnley- 
F st. Accrington .......... do. rd, Rawtenstall ........ do. 
Bteel Footbridge ....c0..sseeeseseees| TALLOW COFP, seseeeee —- Boro Engr. Town ea 
POP eRe e OSES EE Ceeeeey le P 
i tingham U.D.C,..|J. H. Hanson, Surv. 
Street Works, Middle Dyke-lane ....| Cottingham Market Green, Ootting. ‘ 
ham, near Hull. s2.+-: ao. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Water Mains, Edred-road, &.........| Dover T.C. .......... | H. E. Btilgoe, O.K, Town Dee, 28 6 
: oF ident Co: Young "& Mackenzie, A Areht. : | | 
Duiingy, Donegall -aauare fat) Ostan Accident Core | Sita Provident Bag : apa | | 
preebase covcce ppaltast. ryiaeeeaste es oe do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tion to C 
i ‘ernon, ‘ou 
-_—~4 Works at County Infirmary, POE Sisnen ile on.no+>- , : ig: be in, H 
ce, Bandy-row, Bangor, Ireland "wees [Je Ve Brennan, Archt. | 
Residence, Bandy-tow, Banjor,iveland] Dr. Gorin Bank-chmbrs, Belfast .- | Dec. 13. || *Qaantity Surveyor ...... -sss+| Bro of Shoreditch .. | bis Dec, 4) C 
: Unton .... | F turdy, insbury- Jraughtsman..... | Boro, of Devonport .. | 2l. 2s, per week eooe) Dec, 6 | é 
Infirmary, Leyton, Easex .....sss006 | West Ham Union pavement, Ba _Tapeeere ia ee - _Veaty Ss o "Ti. “ I S : 
Ynty.Boro, of Bright F. J. C. May, Ae a ewington...-....06 vor wee! ° 0, 
*Construction of Urinal ........+++...| Cnty.Boro. of Brighton -_ ge aa ansea epee Dec. 14 ahtorekeeper seawebieeie ae aa po 7 Battersea a 4 per annum Dec, Z | H 
es ley & Sons, Ltd..... J tk & ons, re! Urvegor ...... . y of Canterbury .. | 300/. per annum.. Dec, 13 | 
Stables, Huddersfield ................| Oxley & Bons Huddersfield..........+- do, *Kogineer aud Surveyor. ene vReMioces® é | Onty. Boro, of Halifax | 5002. per annum ........-. . 18 | 
W 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.—. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxi. St 
—— Se ———————_——_ rn St 
adjustments is hung from the frame above the saw, and al and 4, Pitman-st., with range of stabling, u.t. Muswell Hill.—Pembroke-rd., 12 plots of meen Ba 
sloped fence set at an angle from behind the saw turns | PNM ERO. cass en scien bives weeewisewis 4335 | MONS Res <a cise sce eeieele na visianse.vauinteaeaorion 540 ; 
away knots, bits of wood, &c. Peckham.—2 “ 12 ‘(even), "Wivenhoe- rd. u.t. 64 By ALEx. Put LiPs. 
16,072. —ELEcTRICAL JuNCTION-Boxgs ! : 2. Mck ‘wan. | BEB SUT.) BOL. 96 onisicies ch oss R 1,360 | | Hammersmith, —11, Lamington-st., u.t. 70 YTS. Pu 
—The conduit ends are passed into screwed openings of | Wimbiedon,—Cromivel wend fg. 1.’ ‘262, Teversion Bi Or le BE breies scx cst sete bebacees vec ect 575 
metal cases which are closed with screwed- down lids fitted | |e Q YTS. ve cvacccsecesserseceeseseeccsceses 680 | Regent’s Pack. —7JOA, Osnaburgh-st., tt. 24 yrs. " : Ea 
with gasketing, a coupling joins the conductors, and an East "Hamacher, “hy gut. '632., reversion : SE Meme Go ROR Was Obes ss 0's. 6:016- 0c nin'eis) 6 oan 00's 795 ¢ 
india-rubber bag covers the joint, its mouth being weeee on | in 97 yrs. ..... . witness caseeseeecegs ; 1575 | [slington.—1, Crossley-st., u. t. Goyrs., g. t. 62, 105. x Co 
to the rubber insulation. | Islington. Barisbury-r, ‘the “ White Conduit B/S Obs oiovcloienei0ls0.sisis <riesissiesvisle vias ecceccceeee 340 
16,989.—PERCUSSIVE FEED FoR Rock-pritts: A. W. | .-h. ~ i.g.r. tood., u.t. 48 yrs., g.t. 482.......6 980 | By Tortis & HaRpInG._ 
& Z. i Daw.—At the end of a small cylinder’s piston- | y FAREBROTHER, E tis, & Co. New Southgate.—19, 21, 23, and 5) Lower Park- Du 
-rod are a pawl and a rachet- wheel which move the feed- mY Bates Wouce st, , £:, 85 BIOL, oo caeccee 3,120 Plc otinnisiss Gass stewie sseee aicaeiesets icasiepiaineeres 1,120 
nut ; air is admitted into that cylinder through pipes which 9, Circusest., f., r. 482. ....... se eescccecceccece goo Lower Park- rd., f.g. r. 302. reversion in 58 yrs... 
are opened by a valve, whose stem is struck by the main —— —High- rd., f.g.r.’s god, reversion in 80 Springfield-rd., f.g.r.’s 367., reversion in 58 yrs.. 930 Bel 
iston at its full forward stroke; during the feed, Apin | | YTS. ..seeeesseceeeseceseeesseeseseeesseees 2,810 | Belvedere, Kent.—Abbey-rd., f.g.r.’s 112. 58., re- ‘ 
olds the feed-screw ; but for withdrawal of the drill, the | Stains, Kent.—Thorne Farm, “4 a. 2 r. 15p.,f. 9,000 versions in 62 and 61 YTrS..0......cececcseceee 55 
pin is taken out and the screw is turned by the hand, | Two plots of land, 2a. 2r. 18 p., f............. 145 | Notting Hill.—146, Kensington Park-rd., u.t. 52 P Ror 
whilst the pressure of springs upon the nut's milled flange | Ash, Kent.—West Marsh, echallh grazing ground, IM PiiGleg PsiAOle 1 sis cede cece iaseusiecnaees 305 
prevent it from turning. SSRN ERO wciensain bn co's toa selesieeissen 1,000 | Ivychurch, Kent.—Two enclosures of land, 8ha., f 250 | 
| St. Lawrence, Kent.—Newington-rd., enclosures By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 7 
+~<S>—+ OFIRNG, £9: R..O Fo FG Dig So 600 0.<605 0.0.0 scccenes 2880) Camu, Glamorgan.—Bute- -st., **The Loudoun Pec 
Northwood- lane, enclosures of land, 7a. or. Mh nc _ a ren ger. mer Eo SORE coos cons ee 
| RR er ho cee mee 600 udoun-pl., foundry and stabling premises, u.t. 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: | Jackey Baker's Farm, 51 a. OF. 16 Th Nepeeoe 3,000 9 Ln 12. = ‘on: earerceetaeetalel ioe eat ss 309 Rot 
argate-rd., two plots of land, 2 a. 2r. 22 p., f. 410 ovember 20.—By WILLIAM HouGuTon. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. | Broadstairs, Kent.—St. Peter’ sed. . enclosures of Forest Gate.—1 to 6, Prior-ter., f., r. 2202. ....-. 3:0 Bal 
November 16.—By J. W. NEIGHBOUR. 1 ee eS a 8 Ol Seren ee ere 1920} 6, Ronald-ter., and 1, Albert-ter., f., r. god. .. 1,250 “ 
Leyton.—Lea Bridge-rd., Station Cottage, f., ¢.r. By Henry HENDRIKS (at Birmingham). Walthamstow. —31 to 43 (odd), Randel. is te te 
BEE kk apsanad Seeipsie bese Sh ceases teens sie £510 | Birmingham.—Temple-st., i.g.r.’s 1g0/, 12s. na 2252. 1 “ mS SE aed ORT MMM o, Twi 
By New Bon, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. Mist, 63° VER, OTs POL. TES. ZOOs so. 5 b55000 now 300 By G. B. HILtiarp & Son. 
Pimlico.—87, Westbourne-st., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. Edgbaston, Warwick.—29, York-rd., u.t. 544 yrs. Leyton.—14 and 16, Tyndall-rd., f. . mein cane 725 
“SR ay? Saar ibec ss ee cenes Pa Ten 305 I BR See Ley a Try ree yee 480 | Leytonstone.—25 and 27; Ashville- rd., : exaeneanee 500 Ker 
Camden Town. pays Rochester ter., u.t. 45 yrs., By Harps & Brapty (at Deptford). Hampton & Sons. 
Ee Bho TOBig CT o GEhon00000000cc0ccertovecers 555 | Greenwich.—12, Woodland-grove, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. | Watford, Herts.—Church-rd., saepevineel and 6 - Islir 
Islington.—2 to 8, *Wiice Conduit-st., u.t. is BERRI: o50s so sac cusas scaeserrereees stones 145 | acres, f...... Nidiswensccreacaasundrese ste oan 
ES S| SPR ere ee 1oo| 6 a 34 rh al Christchurch- rd. u.t. 19 ie op KeTo | By Nokes & NoxkEs. Act: 
Downham-rd. be &c.—I. g.r.’s 384, 108.5 u. ‘t. " Se ee RS ae eee 1,400 | Battersea.—14 and 16, Peveril-st., u.t. 65 yrs., g-T- : 17 
VER, Bik. BE. acccavecces pabieseeseeess 690 rr Trafalgar 30 Yrs, gut 32. 'Bs., r. 672. 830 Eee eins Ce Fee a> apr 515 a 
Coney —58; x Pyrland-r rd., Ut. dared ie = 8, 9» ane oo Hwee tag YTS. sy Ba. 8? 82. 53. = By T. B. Wesracort. a Pad 
24.) eg RE RY YAIR Pg eget ee ' Camden Town.—3, Buck-st., and Stucle 
Stoke Newington —1, Allerton- rd., a “ut. 75h <i . New Charlton, Kent.—286 to ¥ (even), Wool- Ut. 30 yrs, an nil, r. me J 8s. wish li _* 710 Ken 
Oe) Oe En eer hhiaae® 565 WING... Wits 35 YER OE. TEE crcetswscnccns 575 ve med nie ne td er. 38%. 320 | 
Wine. cM ‘College-st., ut. 16} yrs., g. r. Plumstead, Kent.—41, Hudson-rd. and black- Acton.—27, Alfred-rd., ut. 77 yrs, 8-T. 9s Nur 
h’ djoining, u.t. 28 yrs., g.re By J. H. BeruHett (at Manor Park). 
92. LOB.y Fo 45h. secccecscese eoce ccccccccccce 235 smith’s premises adjoining, u.t. yrs., g. £ free: 
By STIMSON & Sons. 3. TBS. ceccee 006 000e cece sevcecces eoccscce 190 South Wanstead. —Coo! erates &c., 94 plots of tree 6 534 Wal 
Kilburn.—r and 3, Granville-rd., u.t. 644 YE5uy November 17.—By Musketr & Sons. hold building land (in lots)..........--see0-5 
Leenks c GeoteL CARRE Soe He bea E Sane 565 | Wood Green.—Crescent-rd., eight ~ of sneeied November 21.—By J. A. Lumigy & Co. Ken 
Conkcaet. —30, Clarendon- “st., u.t. 26 yrs., g. r. Pe Sa ee eee eee ee eee a aie | Sydney, New South Wales.— Woolloomooloo Bay, ee . 
Ghoy Fe BP cveccverreee cervvveccererssseseves 210} 43 and 45) ‘Winkfield-rd., u.t, 80 yts., g. tr 82 oe 365 | freehold building land, area 22,509 ft....s+009 29 6, 
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cae adil z — 
By C. W. Davies & Son. Hoxton.—110, Murray-st., u.t. 424 yrs , g.r. 47. 4s. P — conti: 
Manor Pk.—15, 17, 19, and 21, Carlyle-rd., f., r. - r. Gok ccs wagaceeaue’ ean, — fea lints _ 4550 a ne aed. sd £53.4 
RIE TOR A coun vecedes oe echintheashanes we 35 | Holloway.—66 and 67, Ashburton-grove, u.t. 404 i vie S 

East Ham.—21 and 23, Katherine-rd., and laundry ~ yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., r. ” 362, Seer Si euetiaec: pei 490 O hy Sp ond 7 wt ape _ 5 6 6 6 

eal in rear, U.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 192. I0S., Fr. Cotenne-—o, Rosoman-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.¥. by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and 

_g 1Oes er cape a lage ee ccccccccccccce 895 Caner die yt BeehS iw esiodeadawiadsslaauaec aed 175 white (ditto) FNL eheigtet i Ns) 4 6 5 & 

Caledocian-r¢ . 59 161, Bemerton-st., u.t. c 12, "ea rg u.t. 12 yrs. g.r. Ly ) Se 249 | Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less, 

5 4 5 net at - - a (dia) - “a ea ae re 480 a t. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 725 3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 

orest G as > “Id., ote «© 456.---- ESS tHE CRMEENM AG HUEC ELC Cee T Reena as 440 2nd. 
$7} yrs., o* 7 - PN i re 965 31, St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 34, r. 582, .. 605 | Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 
fas - y AL sage aie nae 41, and 43, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 77 . per load 
Chiswick.—r ’ -ter., u.t. 643 yrs., g.r. et ee) Meee CT eT Ter eer e 550 est middling ............ ae 
rr ere Cee ete Cee eT ee teeeece 1,025 Ty 39 7) O» and II, Durbam-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. Good middling and Second..... . 2 a P a é 
yoo to 120 (even), 124 and 128, Devonshire-rd., B0de Wipe Ne MAME esdagiacdcecedusonan edecas 1,300 | Common middling.............. 3 0.0 350 
u.t. 643 La gr. 33 el (aisleweneccecedneaewceee 3155] 4 to 14 (even), Black Boy-lane, u.t. 78} yrs., g.r. Undersized ......... ecceces core 300 ; 5 6 
122, yg ep ~~ o ag I * 5, Manor-gdns., Mu .30 Raat ost as beeaah os) salon sa rsntmees) oy 1,235 | Swedish and Norwegian Balks.... 210 0 215 © 
ut. 643 Ey ees 4 alyt ere eS 1,270 — - — ortsdown-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 4 — Oak hey sae ioe 
y D s SON. og Fo Ofbecccccccccscccccccecccccecccccccce . 500 anzig and Stettin— ee 
Fulham.—t10, 12, » pou 24, Oxberry-av., u.t. Holloway.—49 and 51, Poole’s Park, u.t. 66 yrs., mal pense ti : = } : P 
G6 yiSis Btw Behe Xe FA4L. cocecs Paidalatin hohdtraiora 1,310 B-¥. 140., 1. 780... eee ce ceeee Occ ce eee ceeeee 625 | Quebec Timber per load 
— i v (odd), Harringay-rd., u.t. “ 56, pre Te 39h. cccccccccesscccece “ 475° Welt RUNG dacccudctdivscsceessa ($19 Shane 
oy Zee eo ccc cece cece cn cccececcccccce 7 3s Teg Te cece cece rc ceccccccceccccce 430 PEE IES IE 
By Rocers, CHapman, & THomas. 24, Ellenborough-rd., Wt. 63 yrs, Pt. 4h. occa0e 215 Elm EEO E Ay at SPAS coer 7 = : 7 a a 
Fulham.—12, Peterborough-rd. and stabling in By CUMBERLAND & Sons (at Derby). Dt iuicdiendeniiee a ae oe ae 
rear, f., . 302... sos Aaa igtrnnsrieretenenaee 585 | Alvaston, &c., Derby.—An enclosure, 2a. 2r. Birch....cscccccccccccemcceeses 215 O 415 O 

Lambeth. ~46, 475 . 545 ee : Sekedenuedds 855 Pe SoS aad alien tates cresreces =esstns 510 | New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 210 0 3 0 0 

Haggerston. "53, wig ee +) f., r. 262...... 355 nclosures of building land, 7a. or. 35 p., f..... 3,435 | American Pitch Pine Timber...... 317 6 410 0 

a : . a 2 bs rg" a hett eros. 1,240 a Oe ee oa fo ee 1,050 | Wainscot, vo log, 18 cubic ft,— 

Oxford-st.—61, Berwick-st., f., r. 652.2... .-+.+4.. 1,500 "hree cottages SME OG, ONS 34 Dig foes oscn cc oes 1,379} Crown (Eng. & Dutch) milf 45° 515 0 

Kensal Green.—4, Upper Kensal-pl., f., r. 227. ros. 365 | Various enclosures, 1424. 3r. 10 p., f. «2.2204. 14,340] Brack ..ccccccccecee f tom 3 10 410 0 

Great Stanmore, Middlesex.—3 and 4, Pinnacle- November 24.—By Dotman & Pearce. Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 

Play fy ve ees patie taee nance) eecuaaseacess 175 | Dalston,—54, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 57, «- 450} = Patevsbusret cccccccccnacceaseces) 4 08 6 620-6 
Green-lane, House, and a plot of land Stoke Newington.—48, Winston-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., Riga and Danzig ..........0... 410 0 510 0 
adjoining, NS sohag Pika boo wade Mil 780 Beko Glo Sou, Ve GOR wae se cc cceseccccacscescce 37° | Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 0 0 1% © 0 x 
Bloomsbury.— reat St. Andrew-st., f.g.r. 1od., Clapton.—20, Avenue-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 42., r. Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
ies wel got ‘ pean pl eek ww ast hw ec ; 1,710 Oe -Kexec B ae s aie wiwncddeewndas 385 — deineducedccencs ae @.6 aa@ ¢ 
sea.— 59, 1g s-rd., area nearly rx : TACK ccccccccccccccccccccce 180 
4,500 ft. . alate viele fe rateetae as < i - witeeeeseees 5,650 | Chelsea.—4a, 5, and 6, Sloane-sq., u.t. 67 yrs., RIGMIG Ys. cA cacgaseccaseaaaans 365 ‘ ‘ bm ‘ ‘ 
ee Ee “8.1. eg reversion in 24} yrs.. 255 AT) Ono) EEC Eee se ceeeeeceee ence 7,650 Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 0 0 30 0 o 
ae etn be Be es (at Leeds). Cc By R. Price & Son. United States, Pipe ............ 35 0 © 4210 0 
ag 3 = 38, Commercial-st., area 124 ia GP ogc ut. 88 yrs., g.r Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
ATS, T., Te 2OS Cree eee ccecceccccccccerssevcce 12,400 ey CEs i 500 GREED cc cuccccdcscdccccecescse’ S 
By gg foo & Grispincs (at Carlisle). : : _. By C. P. WHITELEY. Indian Teake .:..........per load = * ; 26 * ; 
Cashisle, Cant erland.—71 and 73, English-st., f., Se William-st., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. on Guiana Greenheart ..... wa Gace @e@ 
; Eo ean ama wene aiecinrate gaueidanes des dane 4,000 Of., 1. 3300. ..00- eet e cece eee e eee ee eecees 350 aho er foot superficial— 
26, yaoiige ings yy > CE sts teee 1,250] 3, William-st., u.t. 14} yrs., g.t. 102, r. 2502. .. 2,200 Honduras, cargo nto saceca (G70 8 ) 56 (@ 
By SLEE, Son, a (at Masons’ Hall Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold Nicaragua, do. .....ssseeeeeees © 0 4 oo § 

Woolwich, Kent.—P neha a 2 a ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for | Tabasco, do. -.......++2-+se2202 9 9 49 0 0 6 

00: “% - 7 en ~ sey ill, The _Mitre improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; EGIL GOs docccccuccticcccens & C4 oOo 4 
a ernst Ep e.. be with goodwill 1,400 | f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for} Panama, do. .......s+sseeeeeee 0 0 3° 0 0 4 
Dulwi pee al angie ye REEN & Son. estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per | African, do...........-2004- cose 0 0 3h 8 CO 5h 
uw — ellbrigg-rd., f.g.r. 182., reversion in annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for Cuba, do.........seseeeee ass G18 aacg 
Fr 1h a Ee Se agge Ranc d tetas tte teeeee 490° | square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; St. Domingo, do. ......s6se0002 0 0 5 oo 7 
el : — -, £g.r. 182, reversions in 69 and yd. for yard, &c. mn De — {good toprime) .... 009 of 3 
8 ee ceese 200 Se ccccecccccccccccccesccee 490 alnut, American (logs).......... O 2 3 o 4 6 
By C. Sparrow & Son. boar 

sag Mg oe Park-rd., ~ Grove House Teelise, ue er = aaa ; ? b ; 4 * 
_Dullding Estate, area 9 acres, f. ........+... 73500 PRICES CURRENT RI P Black Sea, per ton........ccooes 6 © O 1200 
emanate 5 imag | land, area 4 acre.. 650 si MATERIALS : Satin Walnut (logs) rfootcube.. o rt 0 of 3 
Putney.—42 Oakhill = ie peinga r. 62. 10s bate 5 rd (Calif (plan Sa ds) 0 20 © 2 g 

42, -rd., u.t. +) Zr. 62. TOs., Sequoia ifornian redw per 

Widths se: 0i0' os, Garcinveialvia sib asian desea anevsuassce 455 Per Petersburg standard hundred. foot cube ........ pie ei MEY a oo @i8-e 

Hampstead.—6, Stanley-gardens, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r- F 4 s.d. £ s.d. | Whitewood, American ......(logs) o 1 3 ot 6 

ei MU ai cnoriksuunseonec sexs 615 | White Sea : first yellow deals...... 1715 0 1815 © : planks and 

Clerkenwell.—Lloyd’s-row, i.g.r. 462., u.t. 12 yrs., Second do. ........++-0- eeosese If 0 GO 15 10 0 ig 7” boards).. o zt 6 0 29 

‘ gor. ee gids nee dedasuseaeusieweedaccuedees 200 mi dO... 202s eeeeeeee teeeceee 125 9 1310 0 + ap oak ,, a8 ra ee °o 40 
— — East.—No. 543, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. ——— 30S., and rss, less res- SUEDE s cc ce ccsncdcase . .(to s) O19 O20 

“ a i. satda giles ae Basen a Selecinws edeevanus 230 | p cnt ems a se aedeaaaadaanecan 023 0249 
9 cata &c., ig.r. 782, -u.t. 36 yrs, — “ys st yellowdeals...... 1410 0 17 0 0 pon cccccsccccccccccee(PANksS) © 2 O OG 8 8 

. gr. 45h is eid staiotnss cieieicin «i a'ainiaie' ciaiere dé wscccscece 43°] p econd ao. ee BEI SS FZ S98 icewood spars each, fresh and 
ame ” ‘own.—Great College-st., &c., i.g.r. ~ 30S. aNd 20S. less respec: eee veseneian sagaduuaas © 50 oo 8 o 

31d, Ta OD be begs 72, , aaa bacaes 186 eae en ee ae ee Lancewood spars, ordinary tofair.. o 4 0 oO 50 
Hove Pe ence The Marl Do white Seaneen eo cscccone Oe ee Degaime sparS..cccccccccccccccsns 0 8 O © 10 © 
borough Hotel,” u.t. rz yrs., r. 2722., with Riga, white deals ......... timae Cae zee a METALS. 
goodwill, furniture, &c. . 2 ae 7 ee 1,700 Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 14 0 0 1710 © | lRon—Pig,in Scotland ......ton 310 2 © 0 0 
Wandsworth.—East Hill, The Manse, f., e.r. 802. £.2K0 | ENED AO. cccccoccacceccescoee 13 0 O 3510 O Bar, Welsh, in London ........ 9 9 © 915 0 
, y Tey 925) i 
Stockwell.—3, Herbert-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 62. 65.5 Fourth do. se sssccecececeeeees - I§10 0 1210 0 Do. do. at works in Wales...... 810 0 9 0 © 
SO TN NN: ROO SNS RRL 415 FUANGO dsienccccccusesscsece ISIGO BEIGE Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 915 © 1115 © 
Streatham.—62 to 70 (even), Wellfield-rd., u.t. 64 Battens, 30s., 20s., and ros. less Coprer—British cake andingot .. 7810 0 79 0 o 
Wats Sie RAEI das glewawexecededes cs sedes 1,150 respectively. Best selected ..++..++essseseeee 79 15 0 8015 0 
Balham.—6, Ritherdon-parade, u.t. 97 yrs., g.r. Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less, Sheets, strong.......ssseeeseees 83 0 0 85 0 OC 
MGA ENOOR, selene coetions tea dcencustadoar oe 780 | Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 1010 0 11 0 © CR NNR ee ccccecutscccsccesse 95.0.0 6 6 © 
10, Ritherdon-parade, u.t. 97 yrs., g.r. 152. ¥- Battens, ros. and 5s. less respec- YELLOW METAL ......2022-+--lb. 6d. 7d. 
icstueckueeans wetes eas cieceuanaeans 875 tively. Leap—Pig 
Putney.—3o and 37, Hotham-rd., u.t. 96 yrs , g.r. Whitewood, 5 to 10 per cent. less. Spanish ........2s.seeeee2-stOM 1715 0 O09 0G 
Wal Bs Boo haste sie sccasees ae es hier te i 825 | Norwegian second yellow battens... 8 0 0 810 © English Com. Brands .......... 13 0 0 O00 

Ealing.—so, 61, and 63, Warwick-rd., f., 1.942... 1,325 | LDA dO. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 710 0 800 Sheet, English, 6lbs. per sq. ft. 

oo Warwick-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., Z.r. 30s .eeceeeee 200 | . Fourth do. .....-ssescceeceeese 7 0 O 710 0 and upwards ......... acccetis, 29°8 O° Gee 
ovent Garden.—53, Floral-st., and 8, Bow-st., Whitewood, ros. less. Pipe ....cceececcccees acsdancdce BO S910) -@- OE 

Ut. 10 yrs., g.r. 1802, 7. 3450 «2.00 Dates 320 | Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per Zinc—English sheet ........ .ton 26 00 © 0 Oo 

_ November 23.—By E. H. HEnry. Mame BM ccdeasvddcecdansevdes o15 0 a oe Vieille Montagne .............. 27 9 0 O00 

Dulwich. — 70, Croxted-rd., u.t. 64 yrs, gut. Brack ......ccescscoeee eccesee OIF O £66 SPONGE ceccccccocucesescea cases 2600 20 8.6 

Gis 168. 60., C8s OER. .scacess sdduddnncwecewes 660 | St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., pe Tin—Straits .......cececeeeeeeee 126 0 0 08 08 O 

; By Marcu & Co. P.S.H. :— , Australian ........ iseivieneande ese @ MOte <4 

Belgravia.—47, St. George’s-sq., u.t. 31} yrs., gt. 1st, Bright and Dry, — sizes 20 0 0 27 00 ay EN@OtS cccccccccocccece 129 10 G 33010 OC 

Me Ce SER det a oad aaa dbo, 8 ” ” ments... 13 0 OG 20 0 O ANCA cecececccscccscscesseees OC 8 O ooo 

, By F. J. Bistey & Sons. a end fe regular sizes 15 0 0 1710 0 MER diisddésak masa GEE G-O.6 
ey. 62, and 72, Chilton-st., u.t. 26 ” ” —— sat ee O.. IG ne OILS. 

BS Pl Fh SOS sda dsascdedeaannwons eavcee 550] 3 ” regular sizes 9 © © 11 0 0 i 

At: lad ie, Res aa oe ak oe 55 , a oMms.. 710 @ 9% 0 Linseed ......cscceccceseencefOM 2115 © © 0 O 

a ’ ’ 5 ’ ath ventlawamee U8 Oxo aia Cocoanut, Cochin .....cccecccese 2915 O ooo 

Dacian, ooo) eee tscrsnm econ seesesccesecsce 400 ” 2 Bos Coylott coccccccccccccscccesse 9535 © GC OC 
eckham.—z14, Hollydale-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 42. D ” dments.. 7 © © 810 © | palm ‘OS 2710 0 ©8080 

ens ai cela on 330 | St Lawrence Spruce deals, fc. Rapeseed English, pale c0c0"""1 agi 8 8 8 8 
oe 145, and 147, Rotherhithe nomen dey Sp tere E CCG tse 4 ri 7 7 ma : Do. Brown netdcqeeddsctandecacorn Se Of °o°o 

tae 7. oo se eeeees 835] Dhird ” pie ow antl Gre te 3 ro o | Cottonseed ref. ....sseeerereeeee 19 0 O 20 0 0 
Batham,—z and Kat ’ BOWR, « 0. 4 a Teast ” yi te wicca: wee © ee Oleine ......ssceccccccccessceees 17 5 9 19 5 0 
16 and 18 plato "ait pl ge aga seen be Oddments and battens at 20s » 10S Lone UWS. ceeeeeereeeerere 0 8 6 pal Bh, 
’ “St., Ut. 355 og BeKo Sle ccccce 305 r' ing iO. Blac. eccccccccccccccccccccs o7 oo 0 
Twickenham. eee Ne & SON. . “oe . ond — ae P Tar—Stockholm............barrel 1 6 6 0 0 © 
ckenham.—Orleans-rd., f.g.r’s. 16/., reversions ew Drunswick Spruce Ger F IS: ¢ aes Archangel... Ir0o0 9 Oo 
WMG ME we ME ace oc cies inickind ove ck as 310 Oddments, battens,and fourths .. 7 0 0 8 o o r wn ee cecccccoascececoeces os aoe 
ei By Stimson & Sons. — = pitch pine planks and — ccccccccmoqrascoeoanas /B7 
ennington.—169 and 171, Lower Kennington- BIKE cc ccccccccccerescs coee, GF OO SOE — 
Haein Oey Ke/TAREes onag Daas mie eee cnee eoeleuas 1,690 | Prepared Boards, Les aa 

Islington.—g, Alwyne Villas, u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. “_ aie 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow .... I0 © 15 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A 12. 185, od., r. 362. . 215 ” 9 «2 99 eee Qq0609 38 @ Rs, J. La eee —- ” is one with three oe ~<a 
ss oa ie weer eeeseesseeasssesssesce 4 a t ine, t Ss ti Ss one t ‘ 
rs mae Bollo Bridge-rd., u.t. 77 yrs.,g.r. 62. . 200 x by 64 and 71m. xst “A oe 9 5 = 6 caneenans Galinee the ned beunely belew te) dees =a count asa 
a2 nhue-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., gar. 4,1. 300. ... 285 ” —" he cece 7 6 9 story.) 

Pati ROVE-Ed.y W697) YEBs5 BEE. Fle ns ca ce co scinc ce 190 ” 1s Se -°*" Z 9 6 NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 

ington.—16 and 18, Alfred-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., ” _ 49, White .... 6 0 7 §& | read at public rests, of course, with the authors, 
Mele 100, 268K. <i chee os 630 Z by 64 & 7 in. rst & and yellow 7 6 8 6 We cannot to return rejected communications. 

Kennington.—42 and Rovyal-rd., u.t. 24 ¥Es.. ’ Pm ‘ white 7 © 8 o Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 

2. ved. 445 yal-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., ai 3 by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and been “Saas 6 ae a a hse 

ALERT, Ce ee ee 3 5 e are 

Nunhead.—3o, Bousfield-rd., u.t. 59} yrs., g.r. 7 white (grooved, tongued, and addresses. a 

Walon? eae: ar, a ee 335 Rags aecserwes “a. waaenre 7. 7 6 8 o , Any comaiaiee 9.0 caatites owes aneee suibjact 

— ’ ‘o the oO! * A 
By Ne 45, Townley-st., ck sucihalih beaten ieee 220] @ Bi dey ditto) a a “i retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory.’ The receipt by the 
Kentish Town. 7 soe & Seepnatn, ; Sener ssecnees os 7 author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply Its 
é fe - Leonard s-sq., u.t. 41 acc 

Yts., g.r. 102 .,.... * i i nications and artistic matters should 

6, Presonus Sonek 545 The prices named are for the wood as imported and | , All communications regasding Mtetary autting to advertisements 

34 tose Papen: 45 YtSe) gr. Git nccwnuetess 250 | landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, st ould | aa otner exciusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
3% Freston-st., ut. 48 yrs., g.r. 317. 105... 1,320 | be added in order to arrive at ths current trade prices. PUBLISHER, aad not to the Editor. 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
%100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.] 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





CARDIFF.—For the erection of new warehouses at the 
Bute Docks. Cardiff, for Messrs. Rose & Co., engineers. 
Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, architect and surveyor, 31, High- 
street, Cardiff :— 


SEGIOIOD. v6 00500% 41,952 of Turner*.......00- £1,798 © 
Shepton .. 1,948 15 | Lattey ....-..e06 1,786 o 
ME Sisxesesie 1,850 o| Perkins.........- 1,750 © 
eee 1,830 o| Knox & Wells .. 1,749 © 





EASTBOURNE.—For the execution of road works in 
thirteen roads, for the Corporation. Mr. R. M. Gloyne, 
C.E., Town Hall, Eastbourne :— 

Dennis & Co., 134, Terminus-road, Eastbourne £3,189 





KEITH (N.B.).—For additions'to house, Rosehall, for 
Mr. Wm. Gordon, junior (of Yokohama). Mr. F. D. 
Robertson, architect, 92, Mid-street, Keith :— 








Masonry. 

Robert Mitchell, Huntly*............ 4566 0 o 
Carpentry. 

G. & R. Cameron, Keith*............ 460 0 oO 
Plastering. 

‘Wm. Menzies, Keith*.............006 112 12 0 

Slating. 

Gop Onis, Digin® 5.56060 5.seaesees 98 13 0 
Plumbing. 

John Wilson, Huntly* .............- 07 0 0 

Painting and Glazing. 
Morrison McCormachie, Keith* ...... 68 3 7 
41,402 8 7 


Nore.—Steel beams, ironmongery, and sanitary appli- 
ances are not included in the above sum. 





LISCARD.—For the erection of church and school, 
Martin’s-lane. Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, Trevelyan- 
buildings, Manchester :— 





: £3,627 | J. & G. Chappell .. £2,956 
ss | 3,162 ughes & Stirling.. 2,954 
Raffle & Campbell... 3,050] R. Allen, Priory-st., 
Woods & Son ...... 3,010 Birkenhead*...... 2,795 
Haugh & Pilling.... 3,000] H. Hardwick ...... 2,644 
Peter Tyson........ 2,998 








LONDON.—For erecting new offices and yard entrance 
at*190, Rye-lane, Peckham, S.E., for Messrs. W. Hall & 
Co., timber merchants. Mr. Arthur Garnar, architect, 66, 
Oakhurst-grove, East Dulwich, S.E. :— 


FP, Dawes ..0..000000. £546 | W. T. Champion .... £465 
B. W. Sheffield ...... SUS AAS Be DUNCEIE’ « canice cs 449 
HL. Jones... ccccccccce 490 





SHUOEBURYNESS.—For kerbing, &c., High-street, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr, Harold Harris, 
surveyor, Clarence-street, Southend :— 


Jones Bros. ....4376 15 8 | Buxton & Jenner£342 2 6 
Harris & Rowe, W. Iles, South- 
BMGs exosence 345 2 10 end* 340 0 0 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 

* Harton GARDEN, and 20,,RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele, Address: ‘“SNEWIN : London.” 





STONEHOUSE (Devon).—For the erection of a 
billiard-room at ‘‘Stone Hall,” for Mr. Lockie. Mr. 
Edgar M. Leest, architect, Public Hall Chambers, 
Devonport :— 

W. J. Oliver, Devonport* 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect:— 

FINSBURY (Group 4).—Repairs to buildings on 


schedule of prices :— 
McCormick & Sons. .-+-333 per cent. on schedule prices. 





Stevens Bros. ...... +22) ae 99 » 
BP. W. Testis -.0.563 +20 ” ” ” 
C. & W. Hunnings* -++-20 s ae ” 





LANT-STREET.—Improvements, &c. :— 
Treasure & Son ....£15,016 | Killby & Gayford gg 81376 


Munday & Sons .. 14,486] Martin, Wells, 
- & M. Patrick... 145342 Oe Accwmaacenees 13,616 
athey Bros. ...... 14,277 | Stimpson & Co..... 13,464 
Spencer, Santo, & Johnson & Co., Ltd. 13,427 
OSE San 14,075 | J..Marsland ...... 13,103 
White & Co. ...... 13,980 | W. Downs*........ 12,847 


Edwards & Medway 13,827 


SAFFRON-HILL.—Removing boys’ offices inside 
building, rebuilding offices, all departments, new wash- 
house, and office for schoolkeeper. refitting lavatories, new 
lavatories and offices for Art School, enlarging boys’ play- 
ground, new boundary wall, and new drainage through- 


Edwards & 
Medway....42,190 0 o 

Akers & Co... 2,112 1 10 

E. Triggs* .. 2,067 0 o 





out -— 

Lathey Bros...4£2,323 0 0 

Killingback & 
AO; seccsess B09 8S 5 

G. Parker .... 2,298 0 o 

Whitehead & 
Gone Ee ae 








2,225 0 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) Is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19S. per annum Ae numbers) PREPAID. Toall parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 

C., 26S. +d annum. Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of ‘* THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. sf tg — (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 
HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
The Doulting Stone Co.) _— 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 








granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvt, 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lid., 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. —[Apvz, 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {orckonan st wastevere 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvt 


Emmest Mathews & C0 


G1, St. Mary Axo, H.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS; 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 




















Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 


WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 
HONDURAS CEDAR 


WM. 


Store Yards: DISS STREET, 
MENOTTI STREET, 
DERBYS. STREET, 
CHESHIRE STREET, 
HAGUE STREET, 
PARNELL WHARF, 





BETHNAL GREEN. 
OLD FORD. 


TEAK 

BIRCH 

ASH 
WHITEWOOD 





WALNUT 

BROWN OAK 
ROSEWOOD 
MAPLE B.E., &c., &¢. 


MALLINSON & GO., 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E: 


190000000 


Telephone: 1319, AVENUE. 


LARGE STOCK of 


FASCIAS, COUNTER-TOP BOARDS 


Always on hand, also VENEERS. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


} ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING, 


o) ~*~ FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; aie 1878; Calcutta, 1888; London, 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 1898. Offices: 4, Eastcheap, London, B.C. Works: Cliffe-on-Thames.—Tel. No. 132, ny aay 











3 FORMS of 
COLUMBIAN CONCRETE 


id ei _ _ & te Ae 
Panelled Construction, with Ribbed Bars in Steel FIREPROOF 
Stirrups. 


FLOORS. 


See Catalogue (free on application) for details, 
See also Report of British Fire Prevention Com- Main Girder Casing, with Concealed Anchors. 
mittee of our Fire Test made June 14th, 1899. 


COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO. Ltd. * ‘omomcs" 
VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, ca la STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


w.SUM 





FLOOR between Main Girders, with heavy 
Ribbed Bars. 








FLAT Construction, with Ribbed Bars in Stirrups. 




















388, EUSION me 











mera W, & JR, HUNTER, “ESSE 


Deal and psi A Timber anlieat, Segoe No. 2,476. 
SEASONED STOCKS IN ALL THICKNESSES. Covernment and Railway Contractors, Telegraphic Address,  SEQUOIA, 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & Co. 


Are in a position to execute FI BROUS PLASTERING of any quantity or description. 


CROWN WORKS, ANDRE STREET, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 











meen “IT IS WORTH SPECIFYING.” ™ amson 


SOLID-BRAIDED SASH LINE has tenfold the durability and smoothness of the 
ordinary rough hollow-braided cords. Practically the same price. 





Size No. 8. Diameter %-in. : Sample Post gay 
Will outwear ahollow-bralded line twice its diameter, f all First-class Dealers everywhere, * 2*irsGrtavenis, London, EC. 











ORNAMENTAL OEILINGS AND OORNIOES 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER. PRIZE MEDAL CLASS XV., 


In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1867. 
JUROR, CLASS XXX., 


mount manne, |George Jackson & SOs, | omssinoxa. smmzy, 
~ No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. oe 


ESTABLISHED 1780. onmiaiaeaen CLASS opel 
All kinds of Enrichments supplied in the same material. UNTVERSELLE, 


GEARY, WALKER & C® 


PARQUET MOSAICeWOODBLOCK 


_'IQUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON-E.C. 


























JUROR, CLASS XXVI., 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 185). 
Sees 
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AL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
E IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Limited. FIRE. (00: oa'ox Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,000. Paid-up, 300,000. Total Funds, 
ever 1,500,0002.—K. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano GENERAL 
INSURANCE 60., 


LIMITED. 


Late The Boller Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boiler Insurance Company.) 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 18659, 
Subscribed Capital - - £375,000. 


Insurance and Inspection of Boilers, Engines, 
Dynamos, Motors, and other Electrical Plant. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 


Employers’ Liability Act, and Common Law 
Personal Accident, Third Party, 
and Fidelity Guarantee Insurance. 
Upwards of 40,000 Boilers and Engines under 
supervision. 














g. F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 


Engineer. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 








“The Builder’ Student's Series, 


. post free. 305 Illustration. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE; or 


SANITARY SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. 
and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. A.M.I.C.E. 


A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject of Sanitary 
Science in all its branches (eo far as it affects Architects, Surveyors, 
en Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors, Plumbers, 
and Students generally), from the foundation of a building to its 
Gnishing and furnishing, and the application of modern methods of 
ventilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended to beof use to 

hose entering for any examinatioa in Sanitary Science. 


5s. post free, 424 Illustrations. 2nd EDITION. Revised and 
the Authors, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 2 


Text-book for Architects, Surveyors, and Craftsmen 
By BANISTER F. FL HER, A.R.1.B.A. and 
H, PHILLIPS A.B.LLB.A, A.M.1.0.E. 


The Auth have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftsman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the various 
etructures. They have also end ed to ider the desires of 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination of the 

ty and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 

te of Certified mters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjects by the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c, 


QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 
TAKING,  »: w. =. pavis. 


A reliable Hand-book for the Student pure and simple, its scope 
being limited to the method of procedure in the priduction of a 
good Bill of Quantities, leaving out those questions of Law and 
other matters that do not wome within the province of those for 
whom the work is designed. The examples given, whilst intention- 
ally ey to avoid confusing the Student by a mass of detail, will 
be found to cover almost every phase of the subject. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDINC 


WORKS, £2 ,.hcieest “Suse a nabs 
or re 
RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. si 
This Manual 1s written with a view to meet the requirements of 
the Student, to show him how he should write a specification, so 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may 
apply them to the particular exigencies of any’ building he may 














London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





HOW NEWSPAPERS BECAME CHEAP. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. The Story 


of their Origin and Repeal. By COLLET DOBSON 
COLLET. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
o—- HOLYOAKE. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. 


“It is full of interesting details, and wil! take its p'ace as a 
etandard authority ‘ding one of the most instructive episodes in 
the fioancial annals of this country.”—Daily News. 


i LONDON : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


FCONOMICAL HOUSES. 


Second Edition, 10s. net, 10s. 9d. ked and posted. 

A beautifully-illustrated book, giving full particulars of Modern 
Houses. Copies from HENRY GOLDSMITH, Architect, 63, Faulk- 
mer-street, Manchester, Hale, Altrincham, Rhos Point, Colwyn Bay, 
Teleph : Manchester, 2,600; Altrincham, 112. 











RIGGS’ ** BUNGALOWS & COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES."—WANTED, a clean original SUBSCRIBER'S 
of the First Edition, bound in white cloth; 27. 2s. will be 
given ; anc a new copy of the revised and enlarged edition can be 
eupplied for 10a. 6d. yaad free. 
B. T. BA’ ‘ORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST, 4 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICBS. 
- PLANS BEST STYLE. 


Ae ALIDAY, Limrrep, 


gee Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





DUPLICATOR 


FOR REPRODUCING COPIES oF 
HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITINC, 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPEci- 
FICATIONS, TYPEWRITING, 
&c. direct from one original. 


USEFUL ao CHEAP AND RAPID PRODUCTION OF CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, &, 
CG 


FROM 25s. 


Descriptive Lists and Specimens Post Free, 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 17, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.¢, 





ADOPTED AS THE TEXT-BOOK BY THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Third Edition,! Revised and much Enlarged, containing 52 Lithographic Plates and other Illustrations of Plans 


Sections, Elevations, Details of Construction, &c. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


MODERN 


Square 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net, post free. 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT. 


By A. DUDLEY CLARKE, F.SI. 
Silver Medallist of the Royal Agricultural Society for Plans of Farm Buildings. 
‘Mr. Clarke’s Hand-book is the best of its kind.”—The Surveyor. 
‘* The plans are well selected, and drawn to a good scale.”—Building News. : . 
‘*To architects and surveyors, whose lot it may be to plan or modify buildings of the kind, this volume 


will be of singular service.”—Builder’s Journal. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 





BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
O BUILDERS and DECORATORS.— 


An old-established East End BUSINESS FOR SALE. Prive, 
including ‘stock, plant, &c. very moderate. This is an exceptional 
chance of securing, owing to the retirement of the proprietor, a con- 
nexion of over twenty years’ standing. Any really competent managing 
man accustomed to the trade would be treated with.—Reply by 
letter only, in the first instance, A. E, ‘* East London Observer” 
Office, 48, Whitechapel-road, London, E. 


UILDER’S BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

1,2007. or offer. North London. Good house, yard, stabling, 

horse and van, plant, @&c. Cash trade only.—Particulars, apply, 
R. ANTILL, 54, Oakley-square, N.W. 








Refer also to** TOOLATE” column page xxi. 








ME: WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. will give 


a LECTURE at the HAMPSTEAD CONSERVATOIRE, Swiss 
Cottege, on FRIDAY. 15th DEC. on “ Francia (Bacon), Viscount 8. 
Alban, Hero of English Life and Literature.” Tickets to be obtained 
at the Rooms, 23. 6d. each for numbered seats and 1s. not reserved. 
EDW. BOND, Esq. M.P. will take the Chair at 8 30 p.m. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE. Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 
arranged to fit an engineer for employment in Europe, India. and 
the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 
1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition 
Twelve APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT ENGINEERS in the Public 
Works Department, and Four APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENTS in the Telegraphs Department, One in the 
Accounts Branch, P.W.D. and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at College. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITOTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence in all divisions and sub-divisions. At the last five 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. PARRY’S 
pupils :—1895 and 1896: Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold 
Silver Medal; 1897: Institution Prize and Special Prize; 1898: 
Institution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of the last) ; 
1899: Institution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver 
Medal, and Penfold Gold Medal (all the prizes but one). MORE 
THAN HALF of the successful list were Mr. Parry’s pupils.—Apply 
to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.I.C.E. &. 27, Great Geo: 
street, Westminster (immediately opposite the Surveyers’ Institu- 
tion). Telephone 680, Westminster. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector), holding three Certificates from San. 
Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 
successes. Classes for 1900 EXAMS, just commencing.—Apply for 
Syllabus of Subjects, testimonials, &c, to ** C. 8. I.” 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


7 t 

ANITARY INSTITUOTK EXAMS. — 
Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination by a system of 
correspondence needing no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 
Assoc.San.Inst.; Fellow Inst. of San. Engineers ; Honours Medallist in 
Hygiene; Member of the Society of Arts and of Société Frangaise 
d’Hygiéne. See Clarke's Aids:—Calculation of Cubic Space, 1s. ; 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d.; Trade Nuisances, 6d. Sanitary Law 
(New Edition), 1s. 6d.—Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E, 


I.B.A. SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, 


e and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
PREPARATION by correspondence, personally, or in residence. 
Seventeen first places. Articled pupils and improvers can also be 
taken, premiums being required.—MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, 
Craven-street, W.C. 


UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 


NEERS’ EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A.M.LC.E. F.S.I.' &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster, 
prepares pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 
of work may en to extend over six or twelve months, 
according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last 
October, more than one-half of the successful candidates were 
prepared by Mr. Parry. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
@ personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or twelve 
ne < fregin te To neyyeet ay Ke Ra ge f 
Special three months* courses.—-For t 
to Messrs. HOWGATE &. BOND, Associates R.I.B.A. Perchard 
House, 70 Gower-streét,,W.C. close to the British Museum), 





























UILDERS’ BOOKS Opened, regularly 
Written-up, Audited, and Balanced. Balance-sheets, trading 
and profit and loss accounts prepared, partnership accounts adjusted, 
investigations undertaken, assistance rendered in cases of financial 
difficulty, debts collected. Charges strictly moderate. 
J.T. MEDCALF, Builders’ Accountant and Auditor, 
Nos. 59 and 60, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Young ARCHITECT, 


fully qualified, with first-class and varied experience, and 
good worker, desires to PURCHASE a SHARE in sound and well- 
established business. Fullest particulars given and required. 
Strictly private.—Box 103, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ENTILATION.—Wanted, PARTNER, 


with small capital, in well-established Ventilating manufac. 
turing business. Must have good experience in the ventilating 
business, and be quite capable to travel, and have good connexion 
amongst architects and the buildiug trade.—Apply, with full par- 
ticulars, stating experience, to W. M. 135, Malpas-road, Brockley, 8.E. 


A BOnITECT requiring small capital is 


prepared to take young gentleman as PARTNER, or vill 
give share of profits without partnership liabilities, and with or 
without use of excellent offices. Fall particulars only at interview. 
—Address, Box 128, Office of ** The Builder.” 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR seeks 


POSITION as MANAGER or WORKING PARTNER. 
Twenty years’ good and varied experience. Practical and artistic~ 
Address, Box Z]], Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O ARCHITECTS.—An _ experienced 

London QUANTITY SURVEYOR, with capital at command, 

seeks INTRODUCTION to an architect (with prospective work) 

requiring financial assistance. Mutual terms. Highest references. 

Strictly confidential.—Address, SURVEYOR, care of J. W, Vickers, 
No. 5, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


PURSUANT to an Order of the Chancery 


Division of the High Court of Justice, made in the matter ot 
the Estate of THOMAS WOOTTON, deceased, and in an action by 
Emwa Achurst (wife of Richard Achurst), in respect of her separate 
estate, against John George Atkin, the CREDITORS of ene 
Wootton, late of 32, Wordsworth-rvad, Penge, in the County of es " 
builder and contractor, who died in or about the month of Ju iy, 
1890, are on or before the 30th day of DECEMBER, 1899, to bag Be} 
post prepaid to Mr. Thomas Wootton (of the firm of Messrs. oe 
& Wootton), of 13, Fish Street-hill, in the City of London, 
solicitor of the defendant, their Christian and surnames, a 
and descriptions, the full particulars of their claims, a fy may oe 
their accounts and the nature of the securities (if any) held by 4 
or, tn default thereof they will be peremptorily excluded oom! : 
benefit of the said order. Every creditor holding any secur bohe 
produce the same before Mr. Justice Kekewich, at his Cham vd 
situated in the Royal Courts of Justice, London, on Tonreiey 
llth day of January, 1900, at Twelve o'clock at noon, being the 
appointed for adjudicating on the claims. 

voted IRRY HORACE PRALL, 16, Great James-street, W.C 
* , Great Ja 8b —— 
HARRY HORA' aie a 


























HE VESTRY of the PARISH of ST. 
MARY, BATTERSEA. 
APPOINTMENT OF STOREKEEPER. wire the 
The Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary, Battersea, req’ of 128 
SERVICES of a STOREKEEPER, at a commencing salary 
per annum. b all stores sad 
The officer to be appointed will be responsible for é 
materials, and for the pare ag — books as may be necessary fo 
recording accurately all receipts and issues. con: 
poo nr must have a thorough knowledge of builder and 
tractor’s stores and materials. aie 
The working hours of the storekeeper will be 48 per ol rk 's Offices 
Forms of application may be obtained at the Vestry al 4 FOUR 
Municipal Buildings, between the hours of TEN a.m. 4 applict 
p.m. (SATURDAYS between TEN a.m. and ONE p.m. ) ae h ; 
tions, addressed to the Vestry Clerk, marked on the — by copies of 
cation for Appointment of Storekeeper,” accompani x 4 
not more than three testimonials of recent date, ae ‘clock Bw 
to me at the Municipal Buildings not later than FOORO 
on THURSDAY, the 7th DECEMBER proximo. 
Personal canvassing strictly —- 
\ r y order, 
WILKINS, 
WwW. MARCUS every cletk: 
Municipal Buildings, 
Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


November 23rd, 1899. a 


QuaANTITY CLERK (smart) WANTED 
ferred 





for a provincial town to measure works in progress. A 
peed ata of labour prices requisite. Total aba? A-4 
.—Apply, stating wages required, Box 237, Office 
Builder.” ' : 
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BRANKIONE, BUXT. 
HUSA A-MATEAR -FRIBA 








PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE 4 C* L'® 445. EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, EC 
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: ’ DECORATIVE PAINTING: “THE FOU SEASONS 











VILDER, pfbemBER 2. 
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SEASONS." 


1899. 


—By Mr. Victor J Rosertson. 


renee f 


HAL LISHANY, 
UNIV. OF MICH. 
DEC 13 1899 
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